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The robin in the nettle builds, 
And the sparrow in the hedge; 
The eagle loves the sloping rock, 
And the granite slab and ledge. 
All other birds have chosen earth 
For home, both morn and even; 
But the lark he chose the better part, 
And claimed his share of heaven. 


This bird who sings at the angels’ gate, 
Is yet not vain nor proud— 
All night upon the lowly earth, 
All day up in tlie cloud! 
—Chanbers’s Journal. 





THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
BetweEEN the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the children’s hour. 
I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair, 


A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet 1 know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 
A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 
By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 
They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 
They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeons 
In the round-tower of my heart. 





BIRDS’ NESTS.—THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.—THE DRAMA. 
BIRDS’ NESTS. 
Tue lark it loves the yellow corn ; 
The jay, the beech’s top; 
The rooks, the elms, whose leafy crowns 
Unceasing sway and lop. 


And there I will keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away ! 


—Allantic Monthly. 





THE DRAMA. 


Tne painter who displays his art on glass, 

Creates what seems at first a dusky mass 

Of tints and outlines—tiil the light shines 
through, 

And,brings its latent beauty into view ; 

Then glow the colors, then the forms appear, 

And what was dark before, grows bright and 
clear. 


Thus, too, the poet who the stage essays, 

And trusts his fame to audiences and plays, 
Prepares a picture into which he throws 

Wit, knowledge, humor, all the traits his muse 
Can gather out of life, from sternest passions 
Down to field practice, and the last new fashions. 


But when ’tis done, and every scene is wrought 

With finest skill in character and plot, 

It waits the light that shall its depths illume, 

And all is dim until the actors come. 

They to its fable vital action give, 

Quicken its words, and make its figures live ; 

Through them the scenes start from the silent 
page, 

And with their breathing movements fill the 
stage. 


*Tis in their name we have come here to-day, 
To honor both—the player and the play. 


The drama needs no helping hand; ’tis sure 
Through all Time’s shifis and changes to endure. 
Not so the player; when his prime is o’er, 

He sinks neglected, and is seen no more. 


You, who your drama’s credit justly cherish, 
Will not consent to see the actor perish. 


Remembering what you owe him for the nights 
Of innocent pleasure, and of grave delights 
Ris art has yielded you ;—how his own ease 
He sacrificed in the desire to please ;— 

Wore laughter on his face when private grief 
Was eating at his heart;—and found the chief 
Reward for all his struggles, toils, and cares, 
Not in the smiles of fortune, but in yours. 


You will not fail him in his hour of need, 
When his gray hairs, and want, for succor plead, 
But with a liberal hand, and offering meet, 
Will raise for his old age a calm retreat ; 
Where, cast for life, he may play out his part 
In quiet trust, and with a grateful heart. 
Rosert BELL. 
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From Mr. Thackeray, in the Cornhill Magazine. | ists no more than the palace of Nebuchadnez- 
THE FOUR GEORGES. zar. It is but aname now. Where be the 
SKETCHES OF MANNERS, MORALS, COURT, AND | gentries who used to salute as the royal 
oe chariots drove in and out? The chariots 
III.—GrorGE THE THIRD. with the kings inside, have driven to the 
WE have to glance over sixty years in as realms of Pluto; the tall Guards have 
many minutes. To read the mere catalogue | marched into darkness, and the echoes of 
of characters who figured during that long | their drums are rolling in Hades. Where 
period, would occupy our allotted time, and | the palace once stood, a hundred little chil- 
we should have all text and no sermon. | dren are paddling up and down the steps to 
England has to undergo the revolt of the | St. James’ Park. A score of grave gentle- 
American colonies; to submit to defeat and | men are taking their tea at the Athenaeum 
separation: to shake under the volcano of | Club; as many grisly warriors are garrison- 
the French Revolution ; to grapple and fight ' ing the United Service Club opposite. Pall 
for the life with her gigantic enemy Napo- | Mall is the great social Exchange of London 
leon; to gasp and rally after that tremeh- | now—the mart of news, of politics, of scan- 
dous struggle. The old society, with its|dal, of rumor—the English forum, so to 
courtly splendors, has to pass away; gener- | speak, where men discuss the last despatch 
ations of statesmen to rise and disappear; |from the Crimea, the last speech of Lord 
Pitt to follow Chatham to the tomb; the | Derby, the next move of Lord John. And, 
memory of Rodney and Wolfe to be super- | now and then, to a few antiquarians, whose 
seded by Nelson’s and Wellington’s glory ; | thoughts are with the past rather than with 
the old poets who unite us to Queen Anne’s | the present, it isa memorial of old times 
time to sink into their graves; Johnson to/and old people, and Pall Mall is our Pal- 
die, and Scott and Byron to arise; Garrick to|myra. Look! About this spot, Tom of Ten 
delight the world with his dazzling dramatic | Thousand was killed by Kénigsmark’s gang. 
genius, and Kean to leap on the stage and | In that great red house Gainsborough lived, 
take possession of the astonished theatre.|and Culloden Cumberland, George III.’s 
Steam has to be invented; kings to be be-|uncle. Yonder is Sarah Marlborough’s pal- 
headed, banished, deposed, restored; Napo-|ace, just as it stood when that termagant 
leon to be but an episode, and George III. is|occupied it. At 25, Walter Scott used 
to be alive through all these varied changes, |to live; at the house now No. 79, and oc- 
to accompany his people through all these|cupied by the Society for the Propagation 
revolutions of thought, government, society ; | of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, resided Mrs. 
to survive out of the old world into ours. Eleanor Gwynn, comedian. How often has 
When I first saw England, she was in|Queen Caroline’s chair issued from under 
mourning for the young Princess Charlotte, | yonder arch! All the men of the Georges 
the hope of the empire. I came from India | have passed up and down the street. It has 
as a child, and our ship touched at an island | seen Walpole’s chariot and Chatham’s sedan; 
on the way home, where my black servant | and Fox, Gibbon, Sheridan, on their way to 
took me a long walk over rocks and hills | Brookes’; and stately William Pitt stalking 
until we reached a garden, where we saw a|on the arm of Dundas; and Hanger and 
man walking. ‘That is he,” said the black |Tom Sheridan reeling out of Raggett’s ; and 
man: “that is Bonaparte! He eats three|Byron limping into Wattier’s; and Swift 
sheep every day, and all the little children | striding out of Bury Street ; and Mr. Addi- 
he can lay hands on! There were people in|son and Dick Steele, both perhaps a little 
the British dominions besides that poor Cal-|the better for liquor; and the Prince of 
cutta serving-man, with an equal horror of | Wales and the Duke of York clattering over 
the Coriscan ogre. the pavement; and Johnson counting the 
With the same childish attendant, I re-| posts along the streets, after dawdling be- 
member peeping through the colonnade at | fore Dodsley’s window; and Horry Walpole 
Carlton House, and seeing the abode of the | hobbling into his carriage, with a gimcrack 
great prince regent. I can see yet the|just bought out at Christie’s; and George 
Guards pacing before the gates of the place. | Selwyn sauntering into White’s. 
The place? What place? The palace ex-{ In the published letters to George &-'-y 
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we get a mass of correspondence by no means 
so brilliant and witty as Walpole’s, or so bit- 
ter and bright as Hervey’s, but as interest- 
ing, and even more descriptive of the time, 
because the letters are the work of many 
hands. You hear more voices speaking, as it 
were, and more natural than Horace’s dandi- 
fied treble, and Sporus’ malignant whisper. 
As one reads the Selwyn letters—as one 
looks at Reynolds’ noble pictures illustrative 
of those magnificent times and voluptuous 
people—one almost hears the voice of the 
dead past; the laughter and the chorus ; the 
toast called over the brimming cups; the 
shout at the racecourse or the gaming-table ; 
the merry joke frankly spoken to the laugh- 
ing fine lady. How fine those ladies were~ 
those ladies who heard and spoke such coarse 
jokes ; how grand those gentlemen ! 

I fancy that peculiar product of the past, 
the fine gentleman, has almost vanished off 
the face of the earth, and is disappearing 
like the beaver or the Red Indian. We 
can’t have fine gentlemen any more, because 
we can’t have the society in which they lived. 
The people will not obey: the parasites will 
not be as obsequious as formerly: children 
do not go down on their knees to beg their 
parent’s blessing: chaplains do not say grace 
and retire before the pudding: servants do 
not say your honor and your worship at every 
moment : tradesmen do not stand hat in hand 
as the gentleman passes: authors do not 
wait for hours in gentlemen’s ante-rooms 
with a fulsonie dedication, for which they 
hope to get five guineas from his lordship. 
In the days when there were fine gentlemen, 
Mr. Secretary Pitts’ under-secretaries did 
not dare to sit down before him; but Mr. 
Pitt, in his turn, went down on his gouty 
knees to George II. ; and when George III. 
spoke a few kind words to him, Lord Chat- 
ham burst into tears of reverential joy and 
gratitude ; so awful was the idea of the mon- 
arch, and so great the distinctions of rank. 
Fancy Lord John Russell or Lord Palmer- 
ston on their knees whilst the sovereign was 
reading a despatch, or beginning to cry be- 
cause Prince Albert said something civil ! 

At the accession of George IIL., the patri- 
cians were yet at the height of their good 
fortune. Society recognized their superior- 
ity, which they themselves pretty calmly took 
for granted. They inherited not only titles 





and estates, and seats in the House of Peers, 


GEORGES. 


but seats in the House of Commons. There 
were a multitude of government places, and 
not merely these, but bribes of actual £500 
notes, which members of the House took 
not much shame in assuming. Fox went 
into Parliament at twenty: Pitt was just of 
age: his father not much older. It was the 
good time for patricians. Small blame to 
them if they took and enjoyed, and over-en- 
joyed, the prizes of politics, the pleasures of 
social life. 

In these letters to Selwyn, we are made 
acquainted with a whole society of these de- 
funct fine gentlemen: and can watch with a 
curious interest a life, which the novel-writ- 
ers of that time, I think, have scarce touched 
upon. ‘To Smollett, to Fielding even, a lord 
was a lord: a gorgeous being with a blue 
ribbon, a coroneted chair, and an immense 
star on his bosom, to whom commoners paid 
reverence. Richardson, a man of humbler 
birth than either of the above two, owned 
that he was ignorant regarding the manners 
of the aristocracy, and besought Mrs. Don- 
nellan, a lady who had lived in the great 
world, to examine a volume of Sir Charles 
Grandison, and point out any errors which 
she might see in this particular. Mrs. Don- 
nellan found so many faults, that Rechardson 
changed color; shut up the book ; and mut- 
tered that it were best to throw it in the fire. 
Here, in Selwyn, we have the real original 
men and women of fashion of the early time 
of George III. We can follow them to the 
new club at Almack’s: we can travel over 
Europe with them: we can accompany them 
not only to the public places, but to their 
country-houses and private society. Here 
is a whole company of them ; wits and prod- 
igals ; some persevering in their bad ways; 
some repentant, but relapsing ; beautiful la- 
dies, parasites, humble chaplains, led cap- 
tains. Those fair creatures whom we love 
in Reynolds’ portraits, and who still look out 
on us from his canvases with their sweet 
calm faces and gracious smiles—those fine 
gentlemen who did us the honor to govern 
us; who inherited their boroughs; took 
their ease in their patent places ; and slipped 
Lord North’s bribes so elegantly under their 
rufflese—we make acquaintance with a hun- 
dred of these fine folks, hear their talk and 
laughter, read of their loves, quarrels, in- 


| trigues, debits, duels, divorces; can fancy 


them alive if we read the book long enough. 
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We can attend at Duke Hamilton’s wedding, 
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the taste of that blacking as much as the 


and behold him marry his bride with the cur- best claret in old Q.’s cellar. He has Rabe- 


tain-ring : we can peep into her poor sister’s 

death-bed: we can see Charles Fox cursing | 
over the cards, or March bawling out the | 
odds at Newmarket: we can imagine Bur-| 
goyne tripping off from St. James’ Street to 

conquer the Americans, and slinking back | 
into the club somewhat crestfallen after his 

beating : we can see the young king dress- | 
ing himself for the drawing-room and asking 

ten thousand questions regarding all the gen- 

tlemen: we can have high life or low, the 

struggle at the opera to behold the Violetta or 

the Zamperini—the Macaronies and fine la- 

dies in their chairs trooping to the masquer- 

ade or Madame Cornelys’—the crowd at 

Drury Lane to look at the body of Miss Ray, 

whom Parson Hackman has just pistolled— 
or we can peep into Newgate where poor Mr. 

Rice the forger is waiting his fate and his sup- 
per. “ You need not be particular about the 
sauce for his fowl,” says one turnkey to an- 
other: ‘ for you know he is to be hanged in 
the morning.” “Yes,” replies the second 
janitor, “but the chaplain sups with him, 
and he is a terrible fellow for melted but- 
ter!” 

Selwyn has a chaplain and parasite, one 
Dr. Warner, than whom Plautus, or Ben 
Jonson, or Hogarth, never painted a better 
character. In letter after letter he adds 
fresh strokes to the portrait of himself, and 
completes a portrait not a little curious to 
look at now that the man has passed away; 
all the foul pleasures and gambols in which 
he revelled, played out ; all the rouged faces 
into which he leered, worms and skulls; 
all the fine gentlemen whose shoebuckles he 
kissed, laid in their coffins. This worthy 
clergyman takes care to tell us that he don’t 
believe in his religion, though, thank Heaven, 
he is not so great a rogue as a lawyer. He 
goes on Mr. Selwyn’s errands, any errands, 
and is proud, he says, to be that gentleman’s 
proveditor. He waits upon the Duke of 
Queensberry—old Q.,—and exchanges pretty 
stories with that aristocrat. He comes home 
“after a hard day’s christening,” as he says, 
and writes to his patron before sitting down 
to whist and partridges for supper. He rev- 
els in the thoughts of ox-cheek and burgundy 
he is a boisterous, uproarious parasite, licks 
his master’s shoes with explosions of laugh- 


lais and Horace at his greasy fingers’ ends. 
He is inexpressibly mean, curiously jolly; 
kindly and good-natured in secret—a tender- 
hearted knave, not a venomous lickspittle. 
Jesse says, that at his chapel in Long Acre, 
he attained a considerable popularity by 
the pleasing, manly, and eloquent style of 
his delivery.” Was infidelity endemic, and 
corruption in the air? Around a young king, 
himself of the most exemplary life and 
undoubted piety, lived a court society as disso- 
lute as our country ever knew. George 
II.’s bad morals bore their fruit in George 
III.’s early years ; as I believe that a knowl- 
edge of that good man’s example, his mod- 
eration, his frugal simplicity, and God-fear- 
ing life, tended infinitely to improve the 
morals of the country and purify the whole 
nation. 

After Warner, the most interesting of 
Selwyn’s correspondents is the Earl of Car- 
lisle, grandfather of the amiable nobleman 
at present viceroy in Ireland. The grand- 
father, too, was Irish viceroy, having previ- 
ously been treasurer of the king’s household ; 
and, in 1778, the principal commissioner for 
treating, consulting, and agreeing upon the 
means of quieting the divisions subsisting in 
his majesty’s colonies, plantations, and pos- 
sessions in North America. You may read 
his lordship’s manifestoes in the Royal New 
York Gazette. He returned to England, 
having by no means quieted the colonies ; 
and speedily afterwards the Royal New York 
Gazette somehow ceased to be published. 

This good, clever, kind, highly bred Lord 
Carlisle was one of the English fine gentle- 
men who was wellnigh ruined by the awful 
debauchery and extravagance which pre- 
vailed in the great English society of those 
days. Its dissoluteness was awful: it had 
swarmed over Europe after the peace; it 
had danced, and raced, and gambled in all 
the courts. It had made its bow at Ver- 
sailles ; it had run its horses on the plain of 
Sablons, near Paris, and created the Anglo- 
mania there: it had exported vast quantities 
of pictures and marbles from Rome and 
Florence: it had ruined itself by building 
great galleries and palaces for the reception 
of the statues and pictures: it had brought 
over singing women and dancing women 





ter and cunning smack and gusto, and likes 


from all the operas of Europe, on whom my 
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lords lavished their thousands, whilst they | gentleman, “ than I ever lost before ;” though 
left their honest wives and honest children | he swore he never would touch a card again; 
languishing in the lonely, deserted splendors | and yet, strange to say, went back to the 
of the castle and park at home. table and lost still more: yet he repented of 
Besides the great London society of those | his errors, sobered down, and became a 
days, there was another unacknowledged | | worthy peer and a good country gentleman, 
world, extravagant beyond measure, tearing | and returned to the good wife and the good 
about in the pursuit of pleasure; dancing, | children whom he had always loved with the 
gambling, drinking, singing; meeting the | best part of his heart. He had married at 
real society in the public places (at Rane-| one-and-twenty. He found himself, in the 
laghs, Vauxhalls, and Ridottos, about which | midst of a dissolute society, at the head of 
our old novelists talk so constantly), and|a great fortune. Forced into luxury, and 
outvying the real leaders of fashion in lux- | obliged to be a great lord and a great idler, 
ury, and splendor, and beauty. For in-' he yielded to some temptations, and paid for 
stance, when the famous Miss Gunning/ them a bitter penalty of manly remorse ; 
visited Paris as Lady Coventry, where she | from some others he fled wisely, and ended 
expected that her beauty would meet with | by conquering them nobly. But he always 
the applause which had followed her and her | had the good wife and children in his mind, 
sister through England, it appears she was| and they saved him. ‘I am very glad you 
put to flight by an English lady still more | did not come to me the morning I left Lon- 
lovely in the eyes of the Parisians. A certain | don,” he writes to G. Selwyn, as he is em- 
Mrs. Pitt took a box at the opera opposite | barking for America. “I can only say, I 
the countess ; and was so much handsomer | never knew till that moment of parting, 
than her ladyship, that the parterre cried | what grief was.” There is no parting now, 
out that this was the real English angel,} where they are. The faithful wife, the kind, 
whereupon Lady Coventry quitted Paris in| generous gentleman, have left a noble race 
a huff. The poor thing died presently of| behind them: an inheritor of his name and 
consumption, accelerated, it was said, by the | titles, who is beloved as widely as he is 
red and white paint with which she plastered | known; a man most kind, accomplished, 
those luckless charms of hers. (We must! gentle, friendly, and pure; and female de- 
represent to ourselves all fashionable female | scendants occupying high stations and em- 
Europe, at that time, as plastered with white, | bellishing great names ; some renowned for 
and raddled with red.) She left two daugh- | beauty, and all for spotless lives, and pious, 
ters behind her, whom George Selwyn loved | matronly virtues. 
(he was curiously fond of little children),| Another of Selwyn’s correspondents is the 
and who are described very drolly and pa-| Earl of March, afterwards Duke of Queens- 
thetically in these letters, in their little nur- | berry, whose life lasted into this century; 
sery, where passionate little Lady Fanny, if| and who certainly as earl or duke, young 
she had not good cards, flung hers into Lady | man or graybeard, was not an ornament to 
Mary’s face ; and where they sat conspiring | any possible society. The legends about old 
how they should receive a new mother-in-|Q. are awful. In Selwyn, in Wraxall, and 
law whom their papa presently brought | contemporary chronicles, the observer of hu- 
home. They got on very well with their} man nature may follow him, drinking, gam- 
mother-in-law, who was very kind to them ;! bling, intriguing to the end of his career; 
and they grew up, and they were married, | when the wrinkled, palsied, toothless old 
and they were both divorced afterwards— | Don Juan died, as wicked and unrepentant 
poor little souls! Poor painted mother, | as hehad been at the hottest season of youth 
poor society, ghastly in its pleasures, its; and passion. There is a house in Piccadilly, 
loves, its revelries ! where they used to show a certain low win- 
As for my lord commissioner, we can af- | dow at which old Q. sat to his very last days, 
ford to speak about him ; because, though | ogling through his senile glasses the women 
he was a wild and weak commissioner at one | as they passed by. 
time, though he hurt his estate, though he| There must have been a great deal of good 
gambled and lost ten thousand pounds at a | about this lazy, sleepy George Selwyn, which, 
sitting —“ five times more,” says the unlucky | no doubt, is set to his present credit. “Your 
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friendship,” writes Carlisle to him, “is so 
different from any thing I have ever met with 
or seen in the world, that when I recollect 
the extraordinary proofs of your kindness, it 
seems to me like a dream.” ‘TI have lost 
my oldest friend and acquaintance, G. Sel- 
wyn,” writes Walpole to Miss Berry: “I 
really loved him, not only for his infinite 
wit, but for a thousand good qualities.” I 
am glad, for my part, that such a lover of 
cakes and ale should have a thousand good 
qualities—that he should have been friendly, 
generous, warm-hearted, trustworthy. ‘“I 
rise at six,” writes Carlisle to him, from Spa 
(a great resort of fashionable people in our 
ancestors’ days), “ play at cricket till dinner, 
and dance in the evening, till I can scarcely 
crawl to bed at eleven. There is a life for 
you! You get up at nine; play with Raton 
your dog till twelve, in your dressing-gown ; 
then creep down to White’s; are five hours 
at table; sleep till supper-time; and then 
make two wretches carry you in a sedan- 
chair, with three pints of claret in you, three 
miles for a shilling.” Occasionally, instead 
of sleeping at White’s, George went down 
and snoozed im the House of Commons by 
the side of Lord North. He represented 
Gloucester for many years, and had a bor- 
ough of his own, Ludgershall, for which, 
when he was too lazy to contest Gloucester, 
he sat himself. ‘I have given directions 
for the election of Ludgershall to be of Lord 
Melbourne and myself,” he writes to the pre- 
micr, »/hose friend he was, and who was him- 
solf as sleepy, as witty, and as good-natured 
as C .crge. 

It, in looking at the lives of princes, cour- 
tiers, men of rank and fashion, we must per- 
force depict them as idle, profligate, and 
criminal, we must make allowances for the 
vich mon’s failings, and recollect that we, 
too, were very likely indolent and voluptu- 
ous, ha.l we no motive for work, a mortal’s 
natural taste for pleasure, and the daily 
temptation of a large income. What could 
a great peer, with a great castle and park, 
and a great fortune, do but be splendid and 
idle? In these letters ‘of Lord Carlisle’s 
from which I have been quoting, there is 
many a just complaint made by the kind- 
hearted young nobleman of the state which 
he is obliged to keep; the magnificence in 
which he must live; the idleness to which 
his position as a peer of England bound 


him. Better for him had he been a lawyer 
at his desk, or a clerk in his office ;—a thou- 
sand times better chance for happiness, ed- 
ucation, employment, security from tempta- 
tion. A few years since the profession of 
arms was the only one which our nobles 
could follow. The church, the bar, medi- 
cine, literature, the arts, commerce, were be- 
low them. It is to the middle class we must 
look for the safety of England: the working 
educated men, away from Lord North’s brib- 
ery in the senate; the good clergy not cor- 
rupted into parasites by hopes of prefer- 
ment; the tradesmen rising into manly op- 
ulence; the painters pursuing their gentle 
calling; the men of letters in their quict 
studies ; these are the men whom we love 
and like to read of in the last age. How 
small the grandees and the men of pleasure 
look beside them! how contemptible the 
story of the George III. court squabbles are 
beside the recorded talk of dear old John- 
son! What is the grandest entertainment 
at Windsor, compared to a night at the club 
over its modest cups, with Percy, and Lang- 
ton, and Goldsmith, and poor Bozzy at the 
table? Ideclare I think, of all the polite 
men of that age, Joshua Reynolds was the 
finest gentleman. And they were good, as 
well as witty and wise, those dear old friends 
of the past. Their minds were not debauched 
by excess, or effeminate with luxury. They 
toiled their noble day’s labor: they rested, 
and took their kindly pleasure : they cheered 
their holiday meetings with generous wit and 
hearty interchange of thought: they were no 
prudes, but no blush need follow their con- 
versation: they were merry, but no riot 
came out of their cups. Ah! I would have 
liked a night at the Turk’s Head, even though 
bad news had arrived from the colonies, and. 
Doctor Johnson was growling against the 
rebels; to have sat with him and Goldy; 
and to have heard Burke, the finest talker in 
the world; and to have had Garrick flashing 
in with a story from his theatre!—I like, I 
say, to think of that society ; and not merely 
how pleasant and how wise, but how good 
they were. I think it was on going home 
one night from the club that Edmund Burke 
—his noble soul full of great thoughts, be 
sure, for they neyer left him; his heart full 
of gentleness—was accosted by a poor wan- 
dering woman ; to whom he spoke words of 





kindness; and, moved by the tears of this 
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Magdalen, perhaps having caused them by 
the good words he spoke to her, he took her 
home to the house of his wife and children, 
and never left her until he had found the 
means of restoring her to honesty and labor. 
O you fine gentlemen! you Marches, and 
Selwyns, and Chesterfields, how small you 
look by the side of these great men! Good- 
natured Carlisle plays at cricket all day, and 
dances in the evening “ till he can scarcely 
crawl,” gayly contrasting his superior virtue 
with George Selwyn’s, “carried to bed by 
two wretches at midnight with three pints 
of claret in him.” Do you remember the 
verses—the sacred verses—which Johnson 
wrote on the death of his humble friend, 
Levett ? 
“ Well tried through many a varying year, 
Sce Levett to the grave descend ; 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend. 
“Tn misery’s darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless anguish poured the groan, 
And lonely want retired to die. 


“No summons mocked by chill delay, 
No petty gain disdained by pride, 
The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied. 
** His virtues walked their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void: 
And sure the Eternal Master found 
Ilis single talent well employed.” 
Whose name looks the brightest now, that 
of Queensberry the wealthy duke, or Sel- 
wyn the wit, or Levett the poor physician? 
I hold old Johnson (and shall we not par- 
don James Boswell some errors for embalm- 
ing him for us?) to be the great supporter 
of the British monarchy and church during 
the last age—better than whole benches of 
bishops, better than Pitts, Norths, and the 
great Burke himself. Johnson had the ear 
of the nation: his immense authority recon- 
ciled it to loyalty, and shamed it out of irre- 
ligion. When George IIL. talked with him, 
and the people heard the great author’s good 
opinion of the sovereign, whole generations 
rallied to the king. Johnson was revered as 
a sort of oracle; and the oracle declared for 
church and king. What a humanity the old 
man had! He was a kindly partaker of all 
honest pleasures : a fierce foe to all sin, but 
a gentle enemy to all sinners. “ What, boys, 
are you for a frolic? ” he cries, when Top- 
ham Beauclere comes and wakes him up at 
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goes, tumbles on his homely old clothes, and 
trundles through Covent Garden with the 
young fellows. When he used to frequent 
Garrick’s theatre, and had “the liberty of 
the scenes,” he says, ‘“ All the actresses knew 
me, and dropped me a courtesy as they passed 
to the stage.” That would make a pretty 
picture : it is a pretty picture in my mind, of 
youth, folly, gayety, tenderly surveyed by 
wisdom’s merciful, pure eyes. 

George III. and his queen lived in a very 
unpretending but elegant-looking house, on 
the site of the hideous pile under which 
his granddaughter at present reposes. The 
king’s mother inhabited Carlton House, 
which contemporary prints represent with a 
perfect paradise of a garden, with trim lawns, 
green arcades, and vistas of classic statues. 
She admired these in company with my Lord 
Bute, who had a fine classic taste, and some- 
times council took and sometimes tea in the 
pleasant green arbors along with that polite 
nobleman. Bute was hated with a rage of 
which there have been few examples in Eng- 
lish history. He was the butt for every- 
body’s abuse ; for Wilkes’ devilish mischief ; 
for Churchill’s slashing satire’; for the hoot- 
ing of the mob that roasted the boot, his 
emblem, in a thousand bonfires ; that hated 
him because he was a favorite and a Scotch- 
man, calling him “ Mortimer,” ‘“ Lothario,” 
I know not what names, and accusing his 
royal mistress of all sorts of crimes—the 
grave, lean, demure, elderly woman, who, I 
Gare say was quite as good as her neighbors. 
Chatham lent the aid of his great malice to 
influence the popular sentiment against her. 
He assailed, in the House of Lords, “the se- 
cret influence, more mighty than the throne 
itself, which betrayed and clogged every 
administration.” The most furious pam- 
phlets echoed the cry. ‘ Impeach the king’s 
mother,” was scribbled over every wall at the 
court end of the town, Walpole tells us. 
What had she done? What had Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, George’s father, done, that 
he was so loathed by George II. and never 
mentioned by George III.? Let us not seek 
for stones to batter that forgotten grave, but 
acquiesce in the contemporary epitaph over 
him :— 

“ Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead. 


Had it been his father, 
Ihad much rather. 





midnight: “I’m with you.” And away he 
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Had it been his brother, 

Still better than another. 

Had it been his sister, 

No one would have missed her. 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation, 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead, 
There’s no more to be said.” 

The widow with eight children round her, 
prudently reconciled herself with the king, 
and won the old man’s confidence and good- 
will, A shrewd, hard, domineering, narrow- 
minded woman, she educated her children 
according to her lights, and spoke of the eld- 
est as a dull, good boy. She kept him very 
close ; she held the tightest rein over him; 
she had curious prejudices and bigotries. 
His uncle, the burly Cumberland, taking 
down a sabre once, and drawing it to amuse 
the child—the boy started back and turned 
pale. The prince felt a generous shock: 


“ What must they have told him about me?” 
he asked. 

His mother’s bigotry and hatred he inher- 
ited with the courageous obstinacy of his 
own race; but he was a firm believer where 
his fathers had been free-thinkers, and a 
true and fond supporter of the Church, of 


which he was the titular defender. Like 
other dull men, the king was all his life sus- 
picious of superior people. He did not like 
Fox; he did not like Reynolds; he did not 
like Nelson, Chatham, Burke; he was testy 
at the idea of all innovations, and suspicious 
of all innovators. He loved mediocrities ; 
Benjamin West was his favorite painter ; 
Beattie was his poet. The king lamented, 
not without pathos, in his after life, that his 
education had been neglected. He was a dull 
lad brought up by narrow-minded people. 
The cleverest tutors in the world could have 
done little probably to expand that small in- 
tellect, though they might have improved 
his tastes, and taught his perceptions some 
generosity. 

But he admired as well as he could. 
There is little doubt that a letter, written by 
the little Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,—a letter containing the most feeble 
commonplaces about the horrors of war, and 
the most trivial remarks on the blessings of 
peace, struck the young monarch greatly, 
and decided him upon selecting the young 
princess as the sharer of his throne. I pass 
over the stories of his juvenile loves—of 
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Hannah Lightfoot, the Quaker, to whom 
they say he was actually married (though I 
don’t know who has ever seen the register)— 
of lovely black-haired Sarah Lennox, about 
whose beauty Walpole has written in rap- 
tures, and who used to lie in wait for the 
young prince, and make hay at him on the 
lawn of Holland House. He sighed and he 
longed, but he rode away from her. Her 
picture still hangs in Holland House, a mag- 
nificent masterpiece of Reynolds, a canvas 
worthy of a Titian. She looks from the cas- 
tle window, holding a bird in her hand, at 
black-eyed young Charles Fox, her nephew. 
The royal bird flew away from lovely Sarah. 
She had to figure as bridesmaid at her little 
Mecklenburg rival’s wedding, and died in 
our own time a quiet old lady, who had be- 
come the mother of the heroic Napiers. 
They say the little princess who had writ- 
ten the fine letter about the horrors of war 
—a beautiful letter without a single blot, for 


‘ which she was to be rewarded, like the hero- 


ine of the old spelling-book story—was at 
play one day with some of her ‘young com- 
panions in the gardens of Strelitz, and that 
the young ladies’ conversation was, strange 
to say, about husbands. ‘ Who will take 
such a poor little princess as me?” Char- 
lotte said to her friend, Ida von Bulow, and 
at that very moment the postman’s horn 
sounded, and Ida said, “ Princess! there is 
the sweetheart.” As she said, so it actually 
turned out. The postman brought letters 
from the splendid young king of all Eng- 
land, who said, “ Princess! because you 
have written such a beautiful letter, which 
does credit to your head and heart, come 
and be queen of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, and the true wife of your most 
obedient servant, George!” So she jumped 
for joy ; and went up-stairs and packed all 
her little trunks; and set off straightway 
for her kingdom in a beautiful yacht, with a 
harpsichord on board for her to play upon, 
and around her a beautiful fleet, all covered 
with flags and streamers, and the distin- 
guished Madame Auerbach complimented 
her with an ode, a translation of which may 
be read in the Gentleman’s Magazine to the 
present day :— 
“Her gallant navy through the main, 
Now cleaves its liquid way, 
There to their queen a chosen train , 
Of nymphs due reverence pay. 
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“ Europa, when conveyed by Jove 
To Crete’s distinguished shore, 
Greater attention scarce could prove, 
Or be respected more.” 


They met, and they were married, and for 
years they led the happiest, simplest lives 
sure ever led by married couple. It is said 
the king winced when he first saw his 
homely little bride; but, however that may 
be, he was a true and faithful husband to 
her, as she was a faithful and loving wife. 
They had the. simplest pleasures—the very 
mildest and simplest—little country dances, 
to which a dozen couple were invited, and 
where the honest king would stand up and 
dance for three hours at a time to one tune; 
after which delicious excitement they would 
go to bed without any supper. (the court 
people grumbling sadly at that absence of 
supper), and get up quite early the next 
morning, and perhaps the next night have 
another dance ; or the queen would play on 
the spinnet,—she played pretty well, Haydn 
said,—or the king would read to her a paper 
out of the Spectator, or perhaps one of Og- 
den’s sermons. O Arcadia! what a life it 
must have been! There used to be Sunday 
drawing-rooms at court ; but the young king 
stopped these, as he stopped all that godless 
gambling whereof we have made mention. 
Not that George was averse to any innocent 
pleasures, or pleasures which he thought in- 
nocent. He was a patron of the arts, after 
his fashion; kind and gracious to the art- 
ists whom he favored, and respectful to their 
calling. He wanted once to establish an 
Order of Minerva for literary and scientific 
characters ; the knights were to take rank 
after the knights of the Bath, and to sport a 
straw-colored ribbon and a star of sixteen 
points. But there was such a row amongst 
the literati as to the persons who should be 
appointed, that the plan was given up, and 
Minerva and her star never came down 
amongst us. 

He objected to painting St. Paul’s, as 
popish practice ; accordingly, the most clumsy 
heathen sculptures decorate that edifice at 
present. It is fortunate that the paintings, 





too, were spared, for painting and drawing 
were wofully unsound at the close of the | 
last century ; and it is fer better for our eyes | 
to contemplate whitewash (when we turn | 
them away from the clergyman) than to look | 
at Opie’s pitchy canvases, or Fuseli’s livid | 
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monsters. 
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And yet there is one day in the 


year—a day when old George loved with all 


his heart to attend it—when I think St. 
Paul's presents the noblest sight in the 
whole world: when five thousand charity 
children, with cheeks like nosegays, and 
sweet, fresh voices, sing the hymn which 
makes every heart thrill with praise and 
happiness. I have seen a hundred grand 
sights in the world—coronations, Parisian 
splendors, Crystal Palace openings, pope’s 
chapels with their processions of long-tailed 
cardinals and quavering choirs of fat soprani 
—but think in all Christendom there is no 
such sight as Charity Children’s Day. Non 
Angli, sed angeli. As one looks at that 
beautiful multitude of innocents : as the first 
note strikes : indeed, one may almost fancy 
that cherubs are singing. 

Of church music the king was always very 
fond, showing skill in it both as a critic and 
a performer. Many stories, mirthful and af- 
fecting, are told of his behavior at the con- 
certs which he ordered. When he was blind 
and ill he chose the music for the Ancient 
Concerts once, and the music and words 
which he selected were from Samson Agon- 
istes, and all had reference to his blindness, 
his captivity, and his affliction. He would 
beat time with his music-roll as they sang 
the anthem in the Chapel Royal. If the 
page below was talkative or inattentive, 
down would come the music-roll on young 
scapegrace’s powdered head. The theatre 
was always his delight. His bishops and 
clergy used to attend it, thinking it no shame 
to appear where that good man was seen. 
He is said not to have cared for Shakspeare 
or tragedy much; farces and pantomimes 
were his joy; and especially when clown 
swallowed a carrot or a string of sausages, 
he would laugh so outrageously that the 
lovely princess by his side would have to 
say, “My gracious monarch, do compose 
yourself.” But he continued to laugh, and 
at the very smallest farces, as long as his 
poor wits were left him. 

There is something to me exceedingly 
touching in that simple early life of the 
king. As long as his mother lived —a 
dozen years after his marriage with the lit- 
tle spinnet-player—he was a great, shy, awk- 
ward boy, under the tutelage of that hard 
parent. She must have been a clever, dom- 
ineering, cruel woman. She kept her house- 
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hold lonely and in gloom, mistrusting almost 
all people -who came about her children. 
Seeing the young Duke of Gloucester silent 
and unhappy once, she sharply asked him 
the cause of his silence. “I am thinking,” 
said the poor child. ‘Thinking, sir! and 
of what?” ‘I am thinking if ever I have 
a son I will not make him so unhappy as 
you make me.” ‘The other sons were all 
wild, except George. Dutifully every even- 
ing George and Charlotte paid their visit to 
the king’s mother at Carlton House. She 
had a throat-complaint, of which she died; 
but to the last persisted in driving about the 
streets to show she was alive. The night 
before her death the resolute woman talked 
with her son and daughter-in-law as usual, 
went to bed, and was found dead there, in 
the morning. “George, be a king!” were 
the words which she was forever croaking 
in the ears of her son: and a king the sim- 
ple, stubborn, affectionate, bigoted man tried 
to be. 

He did his best; he worked according to 
his lights; what virtue he knew, he tried to 
practise; what knowledge he could master, 
he strove to acquire. He was forever, draw- 


ing maps, for example, and learned geogra- 
phy with no small care and industry. He 
knew all about the family histories and gene- 
alogies of his gentry, and pretty histories he 


must have known. He knew the whole 
Army List; and all the facings, and the ex- 
act number of the buttons, and all the tags 
and laces, and the cut of all the cocked hats, 
pigtails and gaiters in his army. He knew 
the personnel of the universities; what doc- 
tors were inclined to Socinianism, and who 
were sound churchmen; he knew the eti- 
quettes of his own and his grandfather’s 
courts to a nicety, and the smallest particu- 
lars regarding the routine of ministers, sec- 
retaries, embassies, audiences; the humblest 
page in the ante-room, or the meanest helper 
in the stables or kitchen. These parts of 
the royal business he was capable of learn- 
ing, and he learned. But, as one thinks of 
an office, almost divine, performed by any 
mortal man—of any single being pretending 
to control the thoughts, to direct the faith, 
to order the implicit obedience of brother 
millions, to compel them into war at his 
offence or quarrel; to command, “ In this 
way you shall trade, in this way you shall 
think; these neighbors shall be your allies 
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whom you shall help, these others your ene- 
mies whom you shall slay at my orders; in 
this way you shall worship God ; ”—who can 
wonder that, whien such a man as George 
took such an office on himself, punishment 
and humiliation should fall upon people and 
chief? 

Yet there is something grand about his 
courage. The battle of the king with his 
aristocracy remains yet to be told by the 
historian who shall view the reign of George 
more justly than the trumpery panegyrists 
who wrote immediately after his decease. 
It was he, with the people to back him, who 
made the war with America; it was he and 
the people who refused justice to the Roman 
Catholics; and on both questions he beat 
the patricians, He bribed: he bullied: he 
darkly dissembled on occasion : he exercised 
a. slippery. perseverance, and a vindictive 
resolution, which one almost admires as one 
thinks his character over. His courage was 
never to be beat. It trampled North under 
foot: it beat the stiff neck of the younger 
Pitt: even his illness never conquered that 
indomitable spirit. As soon as his brain 
was clear, it resumed the scheme, only laid! 
aside when his reason left him: as soon as: 
his hands were out of the strait waistcoat, . 
they took up the pen and the plan which had . 
engaged him up to the moment of his malady. . 
I believe, it is by persons believing them-.- 
selves in the right, that nine-tenths of the 
tyranny of this world has been perpetrated. 
Arguing on that convenient premiss,. the 
Dey of Algiers would cut off twenty heads 
of a morning; Father Dominic would. burn 
a score of Jews in the presence of the Most 
Catholic king, and the Archbishops: of .To- - 
ledo and Salamanca sing Amen. - Protestants .. 
were roasted, Jesuits hung and quartered at 
Smithfield, and witches burned at Salem, , 
and all by worthy people, who believed they 
had the best authority for their: actions. 
And so, with respect to old George, even 
Americans, whom he hated and who con- 
quered him, may give, him credit for having 
quite honest reasons for oppressing them. 
Appended to Lord Brougham’s biographical 
sketch of Lord North are some autograph 
notes of the king, which let us most curi- - 
ously into the state of his mind. ‘The 
times certainly require,” says. he, “the con- - 
currence of all who wish to prevent anarchy. . 
I have no wish but the prosperity of my own . 
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dominions, therefore I must look: upon all 
who would not heartily assist me as bad 
men, as well as bad subjects.” That is the 
way he reasoned. “I wish nothing but 
good, therefore every man who does not 
agree with me is a traitor and a scoundrel.” 
Remember that he believed himself anointed 
by a divine commission; remember that he 
was a man of slow parts and imperfect edu- 
cation; that the same awful will of Heaven 
which placed a crown upon his head, which 
made him tender to his family, pure in his 
life, courageous and honest, made him dull 
of comprehension, obstinate of will, and at 
many times deprived him of reason. He 
was the father of his people; his rebellious 
children must be flogged into obedience. 
He was the defender of the Protestant faith; 
he would rather lay that stout head upon 
the block than that Catholics should have a 
share in the government of England. And 
you do not suppose that there are not hon- 
est bigots enough in all countries to back 
kings in this kind of statesmanship? With- 
out doubt the American war was popular in 
England. In 1775 the address in favor of 
coercing the colonies was carried by the 304 
to 105 in the Commons, by 104 to 29 in the 
House of Lords. Popular?—so was the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes popular 
in France: so was the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew: so was the Inquisition exceed- 
ingly popular in Spain. 

Wars and revolutions are, however, the 
politician’s province. The great events of 
this long reign, the statesmen and orators 
who illustrated it, I do not pretend to make 
the subjects of an hour’s light talk. Let us 
return to our humbler duty of court gossip. 
Yonder sits ‘our little queen, surrounded by 
many stout sons and fair daughters whom 
she bore to her faithful George. The his- 
tory of the daughters, as little Miss Burney 
has painted them to us, is delightful! They 
were handsome—she calls them beautiful; 
they were most kind, loving, and lady-like ; 
they were gracious to every person, high 
and low, who served them. They had many 
little accomplishments of their own. This 
one drew: that one played the piano: they 
all worked most prodigiously, and fitted up 
whole suits of rooms—pretty, smiling Pene- 
lopes,—with their busy little needles. As 
we picture to ourselves the society of eighty 
years age, we must imagine hundreds of 


i thousands of groups of women in great high 

caps, tight bodies, and full skirts, needling 
away, whilst one of the number, or perhaps 
‘a favored gentleman in a pigtail, reads out 
a novel tothe company. Peep into the cot- 
tage at Olney, for example, ‘and see there 
Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hesketh, those high- 
| bred ladies, those sweet, pious women, and 
William Cowper, that delicate wit, that trem- 
bling pietist, that refined gentleman, abso- 
lutely reading out Jonathan Wild to the 
ladies!’ What a change in our manners, in 
our amusements since then! 

King George’s household was a model of 
an English gentleman’s household. It was 
early; it was kindly; it was charitable; it 
was frugal; it was orderly; it must have 
been stupid to a degree which I shudder 
now to contemplate. No wonder all the 
princes ran away from the lap of that dreary 
domestic virtue. It always rose, rode, dined 
at stated intervals. Day after day was the 
same. At the same hour at night the king 
kissed his daughter’s jolly cheeks ; the prin- 
cesses kissed their mother’s hand; and Ma- 
dame Thielke brought the royal nightcap. At 
the same hour the equerries and women in 
waiting had their little dinner, and cackled 
over their tea. The king had his backgam- 
mon or his evening concert; the equerries 
yawned themselves to death in the ante- 
room ; or the king and his family walked on 
Windsor slopes, the king holding his dar- 
ling little Princess Amelia by the hand; and 
the people crowded round quite good-na- 
turedly; and the Eton boys thrust their 
chubby cheeks under the crowd’s elbows; 
and, the concert over, the king never failed 
to take his enormous cocked hat off, and 
salute his band, and say, “ Thank you, gen- 
tlemen.” 

A quieter household, a more prosaic life 
than this of Kew or Windsor, cannot be im- 
agined. Rain or shine, the king rode every 
day for hours; poked his red face into hun- 
dreds of cottages round about, and showed 
that shovel hat and Windsor uniform to far- 
mers, to pig-boys, to old women making ap- 
ple-dumplings; to all sorts of people, gentle 
and simple, about whom countless stories 
are told. Nothing can be more undignified 
than these stories. When Haroun Alraschid 
visits a subject incog., the latter is sure to 
be very much the better for the caliph’s 
magnificence. Old George showed no such 
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royal splendor. He used to give a guinea 
sometimes ; sometimes feel in his pockets 
and find he had no money: often ask a man 
a hundred questions; about the number of 
his family, about his oats and beans, about 
the reat he paid for his house, and ride on. 
On one occasion he played the part of King 
Alfred, and turned a piece of meat with a 
string at a cottager’s house. When the old 
woman came home, she found a paper with 
an enclosure of money, and a note written 
by the royal pencil: “ Five guineas to. buy 
a jack.” It was not splendid, but it was 
kind and worthy of Farmer George. One 
day, when the king and queen were walking 
together, they met a little boy,—they were al- 
ways fond of children, the good folks,—and 
patted the little white head. ‘* Whose little 
boy are you?” asks the Windsor uniform. 
“I am the king’s beeféater’s little boy,” 
replied the child. On which the king said, 
“Then kneel down, and kiss the queen’s 
hand.” But the innocent offspring of the 
beefeater declined this treat. ‘‘ No,” said 
he, “I wont kneel, for if I do, I shall spoil 
my new breeches.” ‘The thrifty king ought 
to have hugged him and knighted him on 
the spot. George’s admirers wrote pages 
and pages of such stories about him. One 
morning, before anybody else was up, the 
king walked about Gloucester town ; pushed 
over Molly the housemaid who was scrub- 
bing the doorsteps, with her pail; ran up- 
stairs and woke all the equerries in their bed- 
rooms; and then trotted down to the bridge, 
where, by this time, a dozen of louts were 
assembled. ‘ What! is this Gloucester New 
Bridge ?” asked our gracious monarch; and 
the people answered him, ‘‘ Yes, your maj- 
esty.” ‘“ Why, then, my boys,” said he, 
“let ushavea huzzay!” After giving them 
which intellectual gratification, he went home 
to breakfast. Our fathers read these simple 
tales with fond pleasure; laughed at these 
very small jokes; liked the old man who 
poked his nose into every cottage; who lived 
on plain wholesome roast and boiled; who 
despised your French kickshaws; who was 
a true hearty old English gentleman. You 
may have seen Gilray’s famous print of him 
—in the old wig, in the stout old hideous 
Windsor uniform—as the King of Brobding- 
nag, peering at a little Gulliver, whom he 
holds up in his hand, whilst in the other he 
has an opera-glass through which he sur- 
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veys the pigmy? Our fathers chose.to set 
up George as the type of a great king; and 
the little Gulliver was the great Napoleon. 
We prided ourselves on our prejudices; we 
blustered and bragged with absurb vain- 
glory ; we dealt to our enemy a monstrous 
injustice of contempt and scorn; we fought 
him with all weapons, mean as well as heroic. 
There was no lie we would not believe, no 
charge of crime which our furious prejudice 
would not credit. I thought at one time of 
making a collection of the lies which the 
French had written against us, and we had 
published against them during the war: it 
would be a strange memorial of popular 
falsehood. 

Their majesties were very sociable poten- 
tates: and the Court Chronicler tells of nu- 
merous visits which they paid to their sub- 
jects, gentle and simple; with whom they 
dined ; at whose great country-houses they 
stopped; or at whose poorer lodgings they 
affably partook of tea and bread and butter. 
Some of the great folks spent enormous 
sums in entertaining their sovereigns. As 
marks of special favor, the king and queen 
sometimes stood as sponsors for the children 
of the nobility. We find Lady Salisbury 
was so honored in the year 1786: and in 
the year 1802, Lady Chesterfield. The Court 
News relates how her ladyship received their 
majesties on a state bed “ dressed with white 
satin and a profusion of lace: the counter- 
pane of white satin embroidered with gold, 
and the bed of crimson satin lined with 
white.” The child was first brought by the 
nurse to the Marchioness of Bath, who pre- 
sided as chief nurse. Then the marchioness 
handed baby to the queen. Then the queen 
handed the little darling to the Bishop of 
Norwich, the officiating clergyman; and, 
the ceremony over, a cup of caudle was pre- 
sented by the earl to his majesty on oné 
knee, on a large gold waiter, placed on a 
crimson velvet cushion. Misfortunes would 
occur in these interesting genuflectory cere- 
monies of royal worship. Bubb Dodington, 
Lord Melcombe, a very fat, puffy man, in a 
most gorgeous court-suit, had to kneel, Cum- 
berland says, and was so fat and so tight 
that he could not getup again. ‘ Kneel, sir 
kneel!” cried my lord in waiting to a coun- 
try mayor who had to read an address, but 
who went on with his compliment standing. 





‘* Kneel, sir, kneel!” cries my lord, in 
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dreadful alarm. ‘“Ican’t!” says the mayor, ‘christening, the lady who held the infant was 
turning round; don’t you see I have got a tired and looked unwell, and the Princess of 
wooden leg ? ” : Wales asked permission for her to sit down. 
In the capital Burney Diary and Letters, |‘ Let her stand,” said the queen, flicking the 
the home and court life of good old King | snuff offher sleeve. She would have stood, the 
George and good old Queen Charlotte are | resolute old woman, if she had had to hold 
presented at portentous length. The king | the child till his beard was grown. “I am 
rose every morning at six: and had two | seventy years of age,” the queen said, facing 
hours to himself. He thought it effeminate |a mob of ruffians who stopped her sedan: 
to have a carpet in his bedroom. Shortly | “I have been fifty years queen of England, 
before cight, the queen and the royal family | and I never was insulted before.” Fearless, 
were always ready for him, and they pro- | rigid, unforgiving little queen! Idon’t won- 
ceeded to the king’s chapel in the castle. | der her sons revolted from her. 
There were no fires in the passages: the| Of all the figures in that large family group 
chapel was scarcely alight: princesses, gov- | which surrounds George and his queen, the 
ernesses, equerries grumbled and caught | prettiest, I think, is the father’s darling, the 
cold: but cold or leak. it was their duty to | Princess Amelia, pathetic for her beauty, her 
go: and, wet or dry, light or dark, the stout | sweetness, her early death, and for the ex- 





old George was always in his place to say 
amen to the chaplain. 

The queen’s character is represented in 
Burney at full length. She was a sensible, 
most decorous woman; a very grand lady 
on state occasions, simple enough in ordi- 
nary life; well read as times went, and giv- 
ing shrewd opinions about books; stingy, 
but not unjust ; not generally unkind to her 


dependants, but invincible in her notions of | 


etiquette, and quite angry if her people suf- 
fered ill-health in her service. She gave 


Miss Burney a shabby pittance, and led the | | 


poor young woman a life which wellnigh 
killed her. She never thought but that she 
was doing Burney the greatest favor, in tak- 
ing her from freedom, fame, and competence, 
and killing her off with languor in that dreary 
court. It was not dreary to her. Had -she 
been servant instead of mistress, her spirit 
would never have broken down: she never 
would have put a pin out of place, or been 
a moment from her duty. She was not 
weak, and she could not pardon those who 
were. She was perfectly correct in life, and 
she hated poor sinners with a rancor such | 
as virtue sometimes has. She must have | 
had awful private trials of her own: not 
merely with her children, but with her hus- 
band, in those long days about which no- 
body will ever know any thing now; when 
he was not quite insane; when his incessant 
tongue was babbling folly, rage, persecu- 
tion: and she had to smile and be respectful 
and attentive under his intolerable ennui. 
The queen bore all her duties stoutly, as she 
expected others to bear them. At a state 


| treme passionate jenderness with which her 
father loved her. This was his favorite 
amongst all the children: of his sons, he 
loved the Duke of York best. Burney tells 
a sad story of the poor old man at Wey- 
mouth, and how eager he was to have this 
darling son with him. The king’s house was 
not big enough to hold the prince ; and his 





father had a portable house erected close to 
his own, and at huge pains, so that his dear 
should be near him. He clung on 
his arm all the time of his visit; talked to 
‘no one else; had talked of no one elsé for 
| some time before. The prince, so long ex- 
| pected, stayed but a single night. He had 
business in London the next day, he said. 
The dulness of the old king’s court stupefied 
York and the other big sons of George III. 
They scared equerries and ladies, frightened 
the modest little circle, tvith their coarse 
| Spirits and loud talk. Of little comfort, in- 
| deed, were the king’s sons to the king. 
But the pretty Amelia was his darling; 
bape the little maiden, prattling and smiling 
‘in the fond arms of that old father, is a sweet 
image to look on. There is a family picture 
in Burney, which a man must be very hard- 
hearted not to like. She describes an after- 
dinner walk of the royal family at Wind- 
sor: “It was a really mighty pretty proces- 
sion,” she says. ‘ The little princess, just 
turned of three years old, in a roab-coat cov- 
ered with fine muslin, a dressed close cap, 
white gloves, and fan, walked on alone and 
first, highly delighted with the parade, and 
turning from side to side to see everybody 
as she passed; for all the terracers stand up 
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against the walls, to make a clear passage | 


for the royal family the moment they come 
in sight. Then followed the king and queen, 
no less delighted with the joy of their little 
darling. The princess royal leaning on Lady 
Elizabeth Waldegrave, the Princess Augusta 
holding by the Duchess of Ancaster, the 
Princess Flizabeth led by Lady Charlotte 
Bertie, followed. Office here takes place of 
rank,” says Burney,—to explain how it was 
that Lady E. Waldegrave, as lady of the bed- 
chamber, walked before a duchess ;—“ Gen- 
eral Bude, and the Duke of Montague, and 
Major Price as equerry, brought up the rear 
of the procession.” One sees it: the band 
playing its old music, the sun shining on the 
happy, loyal crowd; and lighting the ancient 
battlements, the rich elms, and purple land- 
scape, and bright greensward; the royal 
standard drooping from the great tower 
yonder; as old George passes, followed by 
his race, preceded by the charming infant, 
who caresses the crowd with her innocent 
siniles. . 

“On sight of Mrs. Delany, the king in- 
stantly stopped to speak to her; the queen, 
of course, and the little princess, and all the 
rest, stood still. They talked a good while 
with the sweet old lady, during which time 
the king once or twice address¢d himself to 
me. I caught the queen’s eye, and saw in 
it a little surprise, but by no means any dis- 
pleasure, to see me of the party. The little 
princess went up to Mrs. Delany, of whom 
she is very fond, and behaved like a little 
angel to her. She then, with a look of in- 
quiry and recollection, came behind Mrs. 
Delany to look at me. ‘I am afraid,’ said 
I, in a whisper, and stooping down, ‘ your 
royal highness does not remember me?’ 
Her answer was an arch little smile, and a 
snearer approach, with her lips pouted out to 
kiss me.” 

The princess wrote verses herself, and 
there are some pretty plaintive lines attrib- 
uted to her, which are more touching than 
better poetry :— 


“Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 
I laughed, and danced, and talked, and sung: 
And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain: 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for me. 


“But when the hour of trial came, 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 
And I could sing and dance no more, 
It then occurred, how sad ’twould be 
Were this world only made for me.” 


The poor soul quitted it—and ere yet she 
was dead the agonized father was in such a 
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state, that the officers round about him were 
obliged to set watchers over him, and from 
November, 1810, George ITI. ceased to reign. 
All the world knows the story of his mal- 
ady: all history presents no sadder figure 
than that of the old man, blind and deprived 
of reason, wandering through the rooms of 
his palace, addressing imaginary parliaments, 
reviewing fancied troops, holding ghostly 
courts. I have seen his picture as it was 
taken at this time, hanging in the apartment 
of his daughter, the Landgravine of Hesse 
Hombourg—amidst books and Windsor fur- 
niture, and a hundred fond reminiscences of 
her English home. The poor old father is 
represented in a purple gown, his snowy 
beard falling over his breast—the star of his 
famous order still idly shining on it. He 
was not only sightless: he became utterly 
deaf. All light, all reason, all sound of hu- 
man voices, all the pleasures of this world of 
God, were taken from him. Some slight 
lucid moments he had; in one of which, the 
queen, desiring to see him, entered the room, 
and found him singing a hymn, and accom- 
anying himself at the harpsichord. When 

bo had finished, he knelt down and prayed 
aloud for her, and then for his family, and 
then for the nation, concluding with a prayer 
for himself, that it might please God to avert 
his heavy calamity from him, but if not, to 
give him resignation to submit. He then 
burst into tears, and his reason again fled. 

What preacher need moralize on this story ; 
what words save the simplest are requisite to 
tell it? It is too terrible for tears. The 
thought of such a misery smites me down in 
submission before the Ruler of kings and 
men, the Monarch Supreme over empires 
and republics, the inscrutable Dispenser of 
life, death, happiness, victory. “‘O broth- 
ers,” I said to those who heard me first in 
America—“ O brothers! speaking the same 
dear mother tongue—O comrades ! enemies 
no more, let us take a mournful hand to- 
gether as we stand by this royal corpse, and 
call a truce to battle! Low he lies to whom 
the proudest used to kneel once, and who 
was cast lower than the poorest : dead, whom 
millions prayed for in vain. Driven off his 
throne ; pufetted by rude hands; with his 
children in revolt ; the darling of his old age 
killed before him untimely; our Lear hangs 
over her breathless lips and cries, ‘ Cordelia, 
Cordelia, stay a little!’ 
“ ¢ Vex not his ghost—oh ! let him pass—lie hates 

him 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 

Stretch him out longer!’ 
Hush! Strife and Quarrel, over the solemn 

rave! Sound, Trumpets, a mournful march. 

Fall, Dark Curtain, upon his pageant, his 
pride, his grief. his awful tragedy!” 
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From The Economist. 
LOST POLAR EXPEDITION. ~* 

British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Oxford, 1860. A Paper on the 
Lost Polar Expedition and Possible Re- 
covery of its Scientific Documents, read 
on Thursday, June 28, before the Geo- 
graphical and Ethnological Section. By 
W. Parker Snow. With an Introduction 
and Supplementary Remarks, containing 
an Analysis and Critical Examination of 
Facts and Opinions on the Subject, de- 
monstrating the Probability of Survivers 
os being found. London: Edward Stan- 
ord. 


WHEN last year it was announced in the 
celumns of the newspapers that the steam 
yacht Fox, Captain M’Clintock, had returned 
in safety from the arctic regions, bringing 
positive information as to the fate of the lost 
Franklin Expedition, the interest excited not 
only in this country but throughout the 
civilized world was deep and universal. A 
perusal of the report made by the gallant 
leader of the expedition to the admiralty of 
his proceedings, while it secured general ad- 
miration for the enterprise and perseverence 
which had accomplished so much, left, how- 
ever, on the minds of some a rather strong 
feeling of disappointment at the unsatisfac- 
tory state in which the question was after 
all left. This feeling with the reflecting few 
assumed a still more decided character on 
the publication of Sir Leopold M’Clintock’s 
book at the commencement of this year, in 
witich the author so elaborately tries to per- 
suade his readers that all is accomplished 
that can ever be done towards elucidating 
the fate of the companions of Franklin, and 
that it is utterly impossible that there are 
any survivors of the hundred and five who 
(according to the record found by Captain 
M’Clintock) left on the 25th of April, 1848, 
for Back’s Fish River, under the command 
of Captain Crozier. The mass of the Eng- 
lish public no doubt acquiesced in the au- 
thority rather than the reasoning of an officer 
who had so good a right to be heard on the 
subject; but it appeared to some that, in 
Captain M’Cliatock’s arguments, assertion 
and theory were made too much to take the 
place of a critical examination of facts. 

One officer, Captain Snow, of the mercan- 
tile marine, ventured to maintain openly the 
unsatisfactory character of the information 
obtained, and to hint at further efforts being 
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called for in the interests alike of science 
and humanity; but he was pooh-poohed jn 
a rather too peremptory manner by those 
who had themselves protested before the 
equipment of the Fox against the hasty 
“finality ” assumptions which would have de- 
prived us even of the little information which 
we now possess. But, notwithstanding, Cap- 
tain Snow has persevered in keeping the 
subject before the public, and at last appears 
to have succeeded in gaining the ear of the 
British Association, and converting several 
of his opponents to the views which he then 
propounded. Sir John Richardson, indeed, 
still maintains that the men of the lost ex- 
pedition must have all perished through 
scurvy, the provisions having been all bad; 
that, in his opinion, no remains of a vessel 
would be found; that no white men could 
live for any length of time there; that the 
records would have been destroyed by bears; 
and that the navigation of the north coast 
of the American continent is not to be de- 
pended on. But he appears to be contra- 
dicted in these statements by his own de- 
liberate declarations on previous occasions, 
and by the facts themselves as far as they 
have actually been elucidated. Captain Om- 
manney, while agreeing with Sir John Rich- 
ardson in other points, does not think the 
provisions were all so bad, or they would 
never have gone on instead of returning; 
and a similar argument is very effectively 
urged by Captain Snow as to the improba- 
bility of men enfeebled as Sir John Richard- 
son supposes them to have been, undertak- 
ing the long march to Back’s River, instead 
of the far shorter route to the stores at Fury 
Beach. Sir Edward Belcher, on the other 
hand, expressed himself “in favor of re- 
newed efforts as proposed by Captain Snow, 
who had the arctic officers rather with than 
against him on the subject.” Dr. Rae, whose 
report (derived from the Esquimaux) it was 
which was first declared to be final and suffi- 
cient as to the fate of Franklin, stated his 
belief that “the lost crews had visited the 
Fish River to hunt, but not to travel over- 
land home; finding the hunt not successful, 
no doubt many wandered elsewhere, and the 
rest perished. With regard to Captain Sriow’s 
plan, he quite agreed with it as practicable, 
and especially in a small vessel.” Captain 
Ommanney had just protested against the 
use of a small vessel. ‘ A small vessel and 
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small crew,” continued Dr. Rae, “ were de- | 


cidedly the best; and a new attempt should 
be made as Captain Snow proposed. He 
believed that the records could be found, 
though he had no faith in any of the lost 
party being alive. A good summer search 


was to be strongly commended.” Captain | 


Kennedy and Dr. King have both previously 
expressed still more decided opinions in fa- 
vor of the expediency of another search such 
as Captain Snow proposes. The object of 
that. gallant seaman is to go as far as‘ he can 
in a small vessel along the American coast 
up to King William Island, and then search 
in summer time by boat, and not at all to 
depend upon mere land journeys ; and, after 
the contrariety of views by arctic men which 
the project has elicited, the public will 
scarcely lay much stress on the dogmatic 
assertions by which it was at first met. Sir 


Roderick Murchison announced from the 
chair of the section of the British Associa- 
tion, at which the paper was read, that a 
subscription had been opened in Oxford at 
the Old Bank, and in London subscriptions 
are received by Messrs. Biddulph, Cocks, 
and Co., 43 Charing Cross, to the credit of 


“Snow’s Renewed Arctic Search.” The 
committee are Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., 
Dr. Norton Shaw, Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Soviety, Dr. Hodgkin, Foreign 
Secretary to the same, and Mr. John Bar- 
row; and several subscribers are already 
announced, among whom the name of Cap- 
tain Collinson is pro:ninent. 

In the supplement and notes to che little 
publication before us, Captain Snow enters 
on a full critical examination of the facts 
which we already possess as to the fate of 
the expedition, and we think few can rise 
from the perusal of these pages without a 
feeling in favor of the project. Some very 
curious points are brought out by this ex- 
amination. The statement by the Esquimaux 
as to the position in which they saw and vis- 
ited one of the ships, is brought into strik- 
ing contrast with the fact that no Esquimaux 
had visited the west side of the island, as 
evidenced by the undisturbed state of the 
stores and articles found there; and a strong 
presumption is raised that the ship drifted 
onwards and came ashore at quite a different 
point, near where the Esquimaux were found 
during the last expedition in possession of 
such numerous articles. The reiteration of 
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the supposed mistake as te the date of the 


| winter at Beechy Island in two distinct doc- 
,uments—one of which had been again pe- 


rused without any correction being made by 

those who added the additional facts as to 

the Fish River expedition, gives rise to a 

query as to whether the second winter was 

not really passed at Beechy Island. The 

absence from the record of all complaints of 
distress or starvation. taken along with the 

various reports of the Esquimaux which 

bring down the existence of survivors of the 

expedition to a very much later date, are 

facts not very favorable to the theory of 

Captain M’Clintock as to their deplorable 

condition. There are many other facts— 
such as the absence of all graves or bones 

at Montreal Island, where a party of the 

crews are said by the Esquimaux to have 
died, and the statements as to the existence 
of white men on the neighboring coasts of 

America, which are to be found in several 
of the Arctic Blue Books—which seem to 

point to one solution; viz., that the Esqui- 
maux are far better acquainted with the fate 
of the expedition than they choose to admit, 

and that there is a possibility that some few 

of the crews may be still living among them 

unable to escape, and accommodating them- 

selves to the life of the natives. On this. 
point we may give as an example the case 

formerly dwelt upon by Miss Cracroft, Lady, 
Franklin’s niece :— 

“Tt is not generally known that whén: 
Captain M’Clure in the Investigator touched - 
in 1850 at Cape Warren, a little to the end’ 
of the Mackenzie River, his communication 
with the shore was a with every hos-. 
tile demonstration by the natives, who. were 
assembled in considerable numbers. He,, 
however, effected a landing, upon which the 
whole body took to their baiders, carrying 
with them their most valuable possessions ; 
two or three only remained ; viz., an old chief 
with his son who was suffering from a dis- 
eased foot, and could not be moved. 

“ The first object which arrested the atten- 
tion of the landing party—of whom one was 
the Moravian missionary and interpreter, 
who accompanied the expedition—was a 
grave which they confidently believed to be 
that of a European, but their approach to it 
was prevented by the violent demonstrations 
of the natives. On the departure of these 
people, communication was easily~ effected’ 
with the old chief, who informed them that. 
it was the grave of one of a party of whites 
who had arrived in two boats, and.who had. 
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built themselves a hut near the spot where | tives on the shore. He fied with the rest, 
they were; but on being asked when this | The fact was openly spoken of in the ss at 
happened, he answered with the usual vague- | the time, but was allowed to pass unheeded. 
ness of these people, ‘it might have been, ‘There is nothing to explain away the 
last year, or it might have been when I was | above circumstances (recorded in the des- 
a child.’ After the murder of one of the) patches of Captain M’Clure, and in the jour- 
party the rest had gone away, and the chief | nal of Dr. Armstrong, surgeon of the Inves- 


added, that the murderer had decamped on 
seeing the ship, believing that it had come 
to revenge the death of the white man. The 
chief, who had a brass button in his ear, 
which he said he had got from one of the 
boat party, offered to accompany Captain 
M’Clure to the grave, and also to the hut 
where the white men had lived, but the offer 
was declined. Captain M’Clure writes in 
his published despatches that the weather 
became foggy, and he therefore returned to 
the ship! ‘The next day an attempt was 
made to find the hut spoken of by the chief. 
Two huts were found standing together and 
were examined, but there appears to be no 
certainty that the right spat oe been found, 
as the chief spoke of one hut. The grave 
was never visited, nor were the services of 
the chief sought for, as a guide to the hut. 
‘‘The above narrative is rendered still 
more painfully unsatisfactory by a disclosure 
made by several of the officers of the Inves- 
tigator, viz., that a man dressed in European 
clothing was distinctly seen among the na- 


| 
| 


tigator), though efforts have been made to 
represent them as unimportant and refera- 
ble to the movements of former expeditions. 
But even if it were possible to weaken their 
force, by throwing doubt upon the inevitable 
supposition that they referred to the Frank- 
lin Expedition, is there any one who can 
feel satisfied with mere theory when the 
means of ascertaining the truth are so ob- 
vious ?” 

We need not dwell on the importance to 
science of the recovery of the records of the 
expedition. It is matter of serious con- 
sideration what may not be produced by 
careful search—conducted not early in the 
year as Captain M’Clintock’s was, but in the 
summer time when the snow is melted, and 
within a certain ascertained area. But of 
the grounds on which Captain Snow’s appeal 
is founded, his pages themselves can alone 
give an adequate idea, and we recommend 
them to the careful attention of our readers. 








Witty Sayines or Cuarurs II.—‘“ I have 
made a collection,” says Walpole, ‘‘ of the witty 
sayings of Charles II., and a collection of bon- 
mots by people who only said one witty thing in 
the whole course of their lives.” — Walpoliana, 
vol. i. p. 58. 

According to Mr. Cunningham, in his Story 
of Nell Gwyn, p. 94., “ both these collections are, 
it is believed, unfortunately lost ;’ but is there 
any hope of discovering, with the aid of “N. & 
Q.,” that they are extant ? ABHBA 

—Notes and Queries. 





MEANING OF “END” AS USED BY Bunyan, 
1684.—Richardson gives more than twenty uses, 
but not one which illustrates Bunyan’s old Sax- 
onism. His, “the point we intend to reach,” 
comes the nearest. I have thought and hunted 
in vain for what any village politician in Bed- 
fordshire would explain, and wonder at the ig- 
norance of the inquirer. 


“Having got some little smattering of Em- 
manuel’s things by the end.”—Holy War. 

“Knew him! 
his; I was with with him most an end.”—Pilg. 
Prog., Part 2.; Dialogue between Greatheart 


I was a great companion of 


\and Honest, about Mr. Fearing, before they 
| came to the house of Gains. 


The author’s Apology for the Pilgrim, Part 


li 


| “ Thus I set pen to paper with delight, 

| And quickly had my thoughts on black and 
{ white. 

For having now my method by the end, 

Still as I pulled it came; and so I penned 
It down...” 


Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” enlighten 
me as to Bunyan’s use of the word “end” in 
| the above extracts 4 GEORGE OFFOR. 
Hackney. —Notes and Queries. 


“ BurTHEN’p Pirerim.”—Can any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” recollect ever seeing the following 
allegory in print? Zhe Burthen’d Pilgrim Re- 
leased, cte., of about the date 1750, commencing 
with these words, “‘ There lived a man im ye 
City of Destruction named Graceless.”” The in- 
troduction is a poem of seventy-nine lines, and 
a poem of fifty-eight lines concludes the work. 

D. Sepewick. 


Sun Street, City. —Notes and Queries. 














SENTIMENTAL WRITING. 


From The Saturday Review. 
SENTIMENTAL WRITING. 

THERE is nothing which so much offends 

against the taste of an educated gentleman 
as second-rate sentimentalism. There is 
nothing, on the other hand, so refreshing as 
to be able to betake ourselves, from the spec- 
imens of it that are so common now-a-days, 
to the works of those great sentimental hu- 
morists whose pages appear as fresh as ever, 
despite all the years which separate us from 
them. Placed by their side, the efforts of 
most of our modern writers seem nothing 
more than sorry tricks for drawing tears 
vhich ought never to be drawn, and raising 
within us emotions frequently disproportion- 
ate to—frequently unworthy of—the occa- 
sion. If, indeed, ephemeral success were 
the true test of literary excellence, our mod- 
ern authors might be considered consummate 
artists. It is something, no doubt, to be 
able to touch the hearts of a great number 
of one’s fellow-creatures. Popular senti- 
mentality, like popular preaching, is a proof 
of a certain power. But a popular sentimen- 
talist stands to the true master of his art as 
a rhetorician toatrue orator. He affects us, 
perhaps, and powerfully affects us, but we 
repent the next moment that we have been 
conquered by an artifice, and are justly in- 
dignant with him and with ourselves. When 
Mr. Thackeray sighs over his youth as it 
seems to slip away from him, when Mr. 
Dickens drops a tear over a consumptive in- 
fant’s grave, we sigh with the one and we 
mourn with the other ; for both have a charm 
with which they fascinate us, and are pro- 
ficients in the science of softening unwary 
souls. But we close the book with a feeling 
that we have been betrayed into a weakness. 
We blush as we lay it down, for we are con- 
scious that, so far as we have been moved, 
it has been at the sacrifice of some slight 
portion of self-respect. When the fit has 
passed, we take it up.again, and wonder at 
the slightness of the pathos that so stirred 
us, and, if we are tempted again to suc- 
cumb, we steel ourselves against the hallu- 
cination. This is but the music of the Si- 
rens, we say—let us close our ears. 

That a writer succeeds in touching us is, 
then, no proof that he is a real artist. Many 
passions and affections agitate a man which 
are either intrinsically bad or absolutely spu- 
rious. Much painting that seems pathetic 
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enough is not real painting, has no perma- 
nent truth,‘and loses its force when the in- 
fluence which overcame us is exhibited in its 
true colors. Few things are more thor- 
oughly an index of a cultivated mind than 
the way in which it is able to master itself in 
the presence of fictitious sentiment, and to 
distinguish it from genuine. Self-control is 
as valuable an element in mental as it is in 
moral strength. It is less the gift of nature 
than of habit. It comes to us after a course 
of discipline and training, and is not ac- 
quired on a sudden. Just as an unformed 
moral character is swayed to and fro by 
gusts of passion which would never for one 
moment ruffle a strong man, an unformed 
taste is at the mercy of the first pathetic 
mannerist who practises upon it. Indeed, 
the connection between moral and intellec- 
tual weakness is considerable. We may be 
sure that the man who is so lightly influ- 
enced by fictitious sorrow has some great 
feebleness at bottom. He who is affected 
overmuch at the sight of alien passion is 
likely to be passion-tossed himself by little 
passions. This inferior sentimentalism is of 
two kinds—it is either excessive in degree, 
or absolutely bad. Either it affects us in an 
improper way, or it affects us when we ought 
not to be affected at all. The false senti- 
mentalist is so full of his subject that he for- 
gets the dignity of his readers, who, if they 
are men, will not choose to be more than 
dignified spectators of the most mournful 
drama. He isunmanned himself, and wishes 
them to be unmanned as well. Perhaps he 
chooses a theme which, compared with the 
great realities around us, is so trivial or un- 
substantial that it does not deserve to be in- 
vested with pathos. Looking on life, he is 
quite overwhelmed at the thought of all its 
little sorrows. He has the familiarity to ask 
us to let ourselves be overwhelmed too. 
Perhaps he asks for more feeling than we 
are lawfully entitled to give, and then he 
tries to wring it from us by surprise. Yet 
why should we yield to a prodigality of sen- 
timent in the case of others, which reason 
and self-control would prohibit were the case 
our own? It is true the author does what 
he does on a plea which at first seems plau- 
sible. He bases his appeal on the argument 
of our common humanity. Homo sum, nihil 
humani a me alienum puto. This is the text 





which he rides, so to speak, to death. 
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It is true that we have all much in com-| does not try to make us weep ata child’s 
mon; but what we have most in common is | death, or forget ourselves in the sorrows of 
this—that we are all isolated. Manis more | acourtesan. He handles us more delicately, 
than a combination of passions common to | | with more reserve, with more consideration. 
his kind. Beyond them and behind them, | | Perhaps he takes an iron hard-cast man, and 
an inner life, whose current, we think we | | by some profoundly human touch, some tirn 
know within us, flows on in solitary still-| of a sentence, or some fine and exquisite 
ness. Itlies deep beneath all flashes on! | revelation, he shows us, or suggests to us, 
the surface. Just as the fancy of men in| | that in this man lies a hidden life—mysteries 
dreams traverses earth and heaven but can-! of tenderness and weakness of which we 
not get away from one heavy weight—the | know nothing, and over which true reverence 
presence of a self, of a centre round which | will draw a veil. As he does not subordi- 
all revolves—so is the solitude of self the | nate too much the individuality of his read- 
only tangible idea we can assign toit. Hab-| ers to his characters, so neither will he sub- 
its change, convictions alter, even tastes die | ordinate the individuality of any of his 


away. But the soul, by a mysterious exer- 
cise of its own vitality, moves on from phase 
to phase, from gloom to sunshine, from faith 
to weakness, from activity to repose. Friend- 
ship itself has nothing in common with this 
dark sensibility, so repellent and so forbid- 
ding—much less may a stranger penetrate 


characters too much to that of the hero. 
|He feels that each is a being orbed and 
rounded in himself. In Shakspeare we un- 
derstand that Hamlet may die, but that the 
earth will go on nearly as well without him. 
Young Fortinbras will be the new king of 
Denmark—the Ambassadors will return to 





to these untroddenshores. Itisto this feel- | England—and Horatio and Marcellus keep 
ing of individuality that the highest art ap-| watch and ward again some night before the 
peals; and therefore the pleasure that we / castle, and have their tales to tell, in their 
take in it is a painful pleasure. It is pleas-| old age, of what they have seen. And, 
ant, because it reaches to the hidden springs | though Othello and Desdemona lie dead side 


of our nature—it is painful, because the | by side, yet we have a distant view of Iago 


sense of these hidden springs is bitter. tortured and Gratiano enriched ; and in the 
This unconsciousness of 1 separation from | far background we catch a glimpee of the 
the world—this conviction, not only of our ‘Senate waiting to hear thenews. And justly 
own, but of other men’s dignity—true senti- | so, for Gratiano is a man no less than Oth- 
mentalism conciliates. A great sentimental- ‘ello, and so is Ludovico, and so are the sen- 
ist knows the fee ling himself, and respects ators; and we who watch the passion of the 
it in others. He is not hail-fellow-well-met | | plot are men like them; and, though we are 
with us over his grief. He does not wish that | spectators, and sad spectators, of the trag- 
we should do more than listen to his story jedy, we are not to be completely absorbed 
as grave strangers listen to a melancholy | in it, but to stand aloof and to look on the 
history. A great writer comes, and with a scene as the Oceanitides looked on the suf- 
touch of his genius shows us the whole world | ferings of Prometheus. For it is worthy of 
as kin. Does he try to break down the nat- | “remark that great dramatists never allow us 
ural barriers between us and it? On the 'to fall into such abandonment of emotion as 
contrary, he recognizes to the full the great to forget that our central position is not that 


fact of our necessary isolation. But he} 
shows us that we have this in common with 
the rest —that we are all isolated. 
touches a chord which renders us sensible 
that our fellow-men have an individuality 
like ours, and that none of the many hearts | 
that beat around us is without its secret 
sanctuary. There is nothing obtrusive or 
profane in his pathos. He does not offend 
us by insisting that his hero’s griefs are to 
affect us more than our own would. He 


He 


of actors, but of spectators. Over and above 
‘the lifelike humanity which they gravely 
throw into each part, and which makes us 
see that each actor has his own point of view 
from which the drama which may be wit- 
nessed, they continually remind us—by the 
introduction of some strange and quaint fig- 
ure in the background, a clown perhaps, ora 
grave-digger, who stands like a cloaked and 
independent observer of the play—that all 
‘human interest is not exhausted in the in- 
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So far from seeking | with Hamlet, or even with Fallstaff, or with 
to rob us of our individuality, they are for- | Corperal Trim. 


terest of the action. 


ever recalling us to a sense of it. 
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They are all like the por- 
traits in an old picture-gallery—silent and 


Thus, a true sentimentalist is, above all' reserved men at bottom, whatever expres- 


things, a true gentleman, 


He does not pre- | sion their features may assume, whether 
sume upon his opportunity. We do not, merry or mournful. 


In the midst of the 


feel inclined, when we are with him, to say, | wildest gayety or the deepest grief, though 
“Stand back!—a little further off!—more | we may partake to an infinite degree in their 


ceremony ! ” 
—our pride—if we choose to call it so. 


He consults our sensitiveness ; humor, we know that we are strangers after 
He l all. We take no liberties with them, and 


does not take it for granted that we are all | they take no liberties with us. But when 
to be friends over a funeral—or that he is | Mr. Dickens is pert, or Mr. Thackeray 


to hob and nob with us because we are in- 
clined to be sad. There is no objectionable 
familiarity in Shakspeare or in Sterne. We 
are not called upon to be on intimate terms 


| 
1 
\ 


| 


| 


arch, we think, and think rightly, that we 
have some cause to be indignant. The 
great cause why modern humor and modern 
sentimentalism repel us is, that both are un- 
warrantably familiar. 





Tue Lion anp Unicorn.—The conjunction 
of the lion and unicorn appears to have been 
derived from the Egyptians ; the lion represent- 
ing strength and courage, while the unicorn (not 
the unicorn of Scripture, which was the rhinoc- 
eros, but the unicorn of modern heraldry) ele- 
ore and agility. Thus in Sharpe’s History of 
Vgypt we find (see woodcut, vol. ii. p. 27), the 
king and queen playing at chess or draughts in 
the form of a lion playing with a unicorn or 
horned ass, which corresponds so exactly in its 
gracefulness of proportions that there is no ques- 
tion as to its being the ancestor of the modern 
unicorn. Thus we have not only the origin but 
the explanation of the symbol. Some other 
contributor may be able to trace the channels 
through which this Egyptian hieroglyphic was 
introduced into Europe. Could the “ vestment 
powdered with lions and unicorns ”’ belonging 
to Ely Cathedral have been brought from the 
east 4 

The fact of the lion and unicorn being asso- 
ciated as the supporters of the English arms is 
merely a coincidence, owing to the union of the 
English and Scottish arms at the accession of 
James I. to the throne of Great Britain, the uni- 
corn having previously been the supporter of the 
Scottish as the lion was of the English shield. 

W. Doucias Hamitron. 

—Notes and Queries. 


* Papat Trara.—Will you inform me who the 
popes were, and the occasion on which the sev- 
eral crowns were added to the papal tiara ? 

R. P. 

[The Rev. E. B. Elliott (Hore Apocalyptice, 
iii. 154) has the following note on the tiara: 
“As to the three crowns of the papal tiara, 
though said by some with Sir Isaac Newton, to 





represent the three States of the Church, yet the 
circumstance of the first being not assumed on 
the episcopal mitre till about 1160 by Alexander 
III., the second by Boniface VIII. as late as the 
year 1300, and the third soon after by Benedict 
XII, or Urban V. (see Ducange and his Sup- 
plement on Regnum, also Ferrario, ii. 428) it 
seems to me very questionable whether the third 
might not have been added, as other writers 
have said, in token of the papal prophetic char- 
acter, as well as that of priest and king: or 
else, very possibly, of the papal authority in 
heaven, earth, and hell, or purgatory. It signi- 
fied, says the Ceremon. Roman., the ‘ sacerdotalis 
et imperialis summa dignitas atque potestas.’’’] 
—Notes and Queries. 





Sone Wantep.—Can any of your ‘corre- 
spondents inform me where I can meet with the 
answer to “ Phillida Flouts me,” by A. Brad- 

q C. J. D. IncLepew. 

Northallerton. 

[It is printed in The Musical Miscellany, vol. 
ii. p. 136., published by John Watts, 1729-31, 
and in The Hive, ii. 274., edit. 1727. It com- 
mences,— 


“‘Oh! where’s the plague in love, 
That you can’t bear it 4 
If men would constant prove, 
They need not fear it. 
Young maidens soft and kind, 
Are most in danger ; 
Men waver with the wind, 
Each man’s a ranger : 
Their falsehood makes us know, 
That two strings to our bow 
Is best, I find it so: 
Barnaby doubts me.”’} 
—Notes and Queries. 
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From The Economist. 
THE MERCHANT’S FUNCTION. 
In our last week’s impression we com- 


mented upon the strange assault made by 


Mr. Ruskin on the doctrines of pclitical 
economy, in a paper published in the August 


number of the Cornhill Magazine. But we 


were then unable, from want of space, to do 
justice to the whole of the writer’s specula- 
tions; and as the latter portion of his article 
opens a rather curious question and proposes 


a still more curious solution of it, we recur 


to it once more. 

Mr. Ruskin asks why it is that a merchant 
—in which word, we may observe once for 
all, he means to include the manufacturer 
also, the producer, as well as the bringer 
and distributor of commoditics—is less hon- 
ored and respected than the soldier, the 
lawyer, the clergyman, or the physician? 
He is no less necessary to the state; his 


profession requires no less sagacity, diligence, 
resolution and integrity ;—still, socially, he 


ranks lower and is less regarded. ‘The 
soldier’s function is to defend the commu- 
nity; the pastor’s, to teach it; the lawyer's, 
to enforce justice in it; the physician’s, to 
keep it in health ; the merchant’s, to provide 
for it.” To feed and clothe a nation would 
seem at first sight at least as useful, as in- 
dispensable, and as creditable an occupation 
as to physic it, to control it, to preach to it, 
or to fight for it :—why is it by general con- 
sent considered as less dignified and honor- 
able ?—and_ how is this general estimate to 
be corrected ? 

The fact cannot be disputed; but Mr. 
Ruskin’s explanation of it cannot be accepted 
—not, at least, without considerable modifi- 
cation. His explanation is that all the other 
professions are believed to act unselfishly : 
the merchant alone is assumed to be selfish 
in every action of his life, in a word to have 
self and self-aggrandizement as the central 
and constantly operating motive of his func- 
tions. The soldier is always (in theory) 
ready to die for his country ; the lawyer pre- 
fers justice So emolument, and, when a judge, 
would die rather than take a bribe or give a 
corrupt decision; the physician would die 
rather than use his science for wicked pur- 
poses or than desert his patients from dread 
of infection ; and the clergyman is supposed 
to think of nothing but the cure of souls 
committed to his charge, and to be willing 
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to die rather than teach bad doctrine for 
;hire. If the merchant or the manufacturer 
wishes to be equally esteemed and honored, 
nothing more is requisite than that he, like 
them, should think only of providing for the 
‘community, and not of making money out 
of that provision; should be willing to die 
rather than not provide always the best arti- 
cle at the cheapest possible price ; and in bad 
times should not only share the losses and 
distress of his workpeople, but should shield 
,them and take the largest portion of the 
common sufferings, even to his own ruin ;— 
just as the captain of a ship is the last to 
leave it in case of shipwreck or of danger. 
We incline to adopt a somewhat different 
explanation from Mr. Ruskin’s—less recon- 
dite, and on the whole less flattering to hu- 
manity. We admit to a great extent the 
truth of one difference between the several 
professions which Mr. Ruskin notices. With 
rare exceptions, each man chooses his pro- 
fession as a means of livelihood—not per- 
, haps exactly for the sake of the emolument 
attached to it, but because there is emolu- 
| ment attached to it; and because he prefers 
'to seek the emolument necessary to his sub- 


| *. . . . 

sistence in that particular profession rather 
than in any other. But, his profession once 
| chosen, the special actions, the details of 


}every day’s professional life, are not regu- 
,lated or inspired by constant reference to 
‘that emolument in the case of the soldier, 
| the clergyman, or the physician, and only 
partially so in the case of the lawyer ;— 
whereas they are so in the case of the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer, for a reason 
which will presently appear. The soldier 
and the clergyman enter on their life be- 
cause they need the stipend and the pay: 
once entered, they hope for, and seek, in- 
deed, richer livings and more highly paid 
grades, but they do not do this or that—do 
not fight this battle, venture on that bastion, 
preach that sermon, for the distinct sake of 
the remuneration. One reason no doubt is 
that (as a manufacturer would express it) 
they are not on piece-work: they are paid 
by the day (or year)—not by the job. The 
lawyer and the physician are paid by the 
job, and their aim is, naturally and quite 
legitimately, to get as many jobs as they 
can. They do not, however, except in rare 
cases—and it is always more or less disrep- 
utable if they do—turn from one piece of 
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work or duty to another because the latter 
is better paid, or go about seeking the well- 
paid jobs and eschewing the ill-paid ones. 
‘But this is, probably, because, on an aver- 
age, all are paid alike, and their profits de- 
pend on quantity more than on selection. 
In the case of the merchant, the course of 
proceeding is somewhat different. He has 
to live by providing for the community, just 
as the judge has to live by administering 
justice and the soldier by providing security ; 
—but he does not, like them, receive a fixed 
salary for performing his function, whether 
he performs it well or ill. He makes a 
profit or incurs a loss out of each transac- 
tion connected with the discharge of his func- 
tion—a profit if he discharges it well, a loss 
if he discharges it ill; and he is, therefore, 
compelled to consider the remunerative issue 
of each transaction. If the physician were 
paid only in case he cured his patient, and 
were paid in proportion to the difficulty of 
the case and the completeness of the cure, 
—would not the idea of pay be as constantly 
present to him as it is now to the merchant? 
And would there not be great danger lest he 
should neglect the more trivial cases, and 
actually refuse to undertake the incurable 
ones? If asoldier received large rewards 
if he gained the battle and none at all if he 
lost it, we do not say that he would fight 
harder, but would not the idea of pay be 
uppermost in his mind? Would he not 
fight for pay much more distinctly than he 
now does? Has the prospect of prize money 
no existence in the vision of the sailor as he 
chases a convoy, or of the storming soldier 
as he mounts the breach? If the barrister 
had no fee in case he failed to gain his cause, 
and a very large one if the case was knotty 
and bad but still gainable,—would there be 
no risk lest he should decline the hopeless 
cases and seek the questionable ones ? 

The true explanation of the fact that the 
merchant and manufacturer are held in less 
honor than the other professions—a fact 
which is generally undeniable and very gen- 
erally irrational and indefensible—is we be- 
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| force—a respect which belongs to barharism, 
—and the remains of which, still traceable 
in the preference of the military to the mer- 
cantile life, are a relic of barbarism. In vi- 
olent and lawless times—in all times, in- 
deed, but the most civilized—birds of prey 
always had the advantage over beasts of 
burden, both in comfort and in estimation. 
Courage and strength were the valuable 
qualities then, and were respected accord- 
ingly :—and that respect, reasonable then, 
has come down in a modified form to our 
own day. Still Mr. Ruskin is so far right, 
that whatever superior respect and honor are 
paid to the soldier among wise and good 
men, may be traced to the reflection that his 
life is always professionally held at the ser- 
vice of his country: other men are called to 
toil for their country: the military man is 
called to die for it. He is supposed, also, to 
be more courageous than other men; and 
courage is always, and deservedly, a virtue 
held in high esteem. 

In the case of the three other—usually 
called the liberal—professions, the explana- 
tion is somewhat different. They receive 
paramount consideration, mainly because a 
much higher culture and wider knowledge 
are assumed to be needed in them than in 
the mercantile profession. The clergyman 
stands apart :—he is supposed, however dull, 
to be peculiarly correct and pure in conduct, 
and to have a special mission from on high: 
and accordingly, from the earliest ages, he has 
been, and if he be worthy of his calling, he 
deserves to be, the object of peculiar respect. 
But even here a little reflection might have 
shown Mr. Ruskin that other considerations 
creep in. The dissenting minister is just as 
much bound to teach truth, often quite as 
much qualified to teach it, usually (we might 
say always) as resolute to die rather than not 
teach it, invariably as firm at his post in times 
and scenes of misery and terror, as the ben- 
eficed clergyman of the Established Church. 
Yet does the dissenting minister, in social 
| estimation and honor, stand higher than the 
merchant and the manufacturer? —or as 


| 
| 


i 








| 
lieve in a great degree historical and in some | higts? And if not, must we not assign a 
degree intellectual. In the early days of all! great portion of the respect now actually felt 
nations soldiers were the ruling class: they | for the clergyman’s profession to the fact 
conquered and they governed ; they did not | that it is, or is supposed to be, recruited 
toil. They did not work: they seized and | from the upper, if not precisely the wealthier, 
lived upon the work of others: they were re- | classes of the community? The priest in 
spected, therefore, as the representatives of | Treland, the curé in France, the minister of 
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the gospel in Protestant Germany, do not justice—his object in undertaking that func- 
take precedence of the merchant in the social tion is to rise high and amass a fortune. A 
hierarchy. These considerations may sug- | physician’s function is to heal diseases—his, 
gest that the explanation of the fact on object i in undertaking that function is to 
which we are commenting is not altogether | grow rich and provide for his children. In 
as dignified or as worthy as Mr. Ruskin may | like manner a merchant’s function is to pro- 


imagine. 

As to the lawyer and the physician, we may | 
observe that the social estimation in which 
they are held is partly of modern date, and 
is subject to considerable exceptions and de- 
ductions. In the middle ages and till a 
comparatively recent date, they were the ob- 
jects of the fiercest and most contemptuous 
sarcasms. The pettifogger, the “ vile at- 
torney,” and the “lean apothecary” were 
the special butts of Shakspeare, Moliére, 
Beaumarchais, and Goldsmith. Even now 
questionable practitioners of medicine can 
be found, solicitors do not always enjoy the 
purest reputation, and the practices of bar- 
risters still furnish a standing theme of 
doubt and declamation to the moralist. But 
in all these cases, the respectable members 
of the profession are honored and the mean 
and grasping are despised, just as in the 


case of merchants ;—and the two professions, | 


as well as the mercantile profession, are ris- 
ing in gencral esteem, as the moral tone and 
the standard of intellectual requirements de- 
manded of their votaries improve and ex- 


pand. Still, it is natural that we should | 


both expect more qualifications from, and 
give more honor to, the man to whom we 

trust our health and the man to whom we con- 
fide our property, than the man who merely 
has to clothe us, to feed us, and to house us. 


Underneath all these reasons, however, it 
is more than probable there lies another, of 
which we are only dimly conscious, and 
which, though strongly operative, is scarcely 
logical or worthy. In England at least, next 
to the worship of rank comes the wor ship of 
wealth. A man who kas money with us 
stands higher than a man who has to make 
money. It is tacitly assumed that a mer- 
chant’s object in life is to make money, and 
that if he kad money he would not devote 
himself to ‘making it. Now, herein lies a 
fallacy. We must distinguish between a 
man’s function and his object. A soldier’s 
function is to defend his country—his object 
in undertaking that function is to gain a liv- 
ing. A lawyer’s function is to administer 


vide for the community—though his object 
in undertaking and performing that function 
is to make profits. Only, in his ease the 
connection between the performance of his 
function and the remuneration is more close 
and obvious than in the other cases: his 
profits depend upon his doing it well—-they 
are the measures of his success and deserts : 
—in proportion as he supplies the commu- 
nity with what it wants, at the time it 
wants it, and at the price it is willing to give 
for it, does he make money. To make money 
and perform his social duty, therefore, be- 
;come, as a rule, synonymous terms. He 
knows that the degree in which he does the 
former, is the measure of the perfection in 
which he discharges the latter. Perhaps 
| there may be cases in which he best performs 
the function of providing for the community 
by foregoing the object of making profits. 
‘Mr. Ruskin thinks there are. And this 
| bri ings us to his remedy for the supposed low 
/estimation in which the mercantile body is 
| held. 

The merchant or manufacturer (says Mr. 
Ruskin) must be as ready to die, to be mar- 
tyrized—i.e., to lose money and be ruined 
—rather than failin performing his fune- 
tion, as is the soldier, the physician, or the 
preacher. In other words—for Mr. Ruskin, 
being out of his depth, here grows somewhat 
misty and general—he must provide for the 
community at a loss when he cannot do so at 
profit ; and he must continue to employ his 
workmen even when he cannot sell his goods, 
or when he has no profits out of which to 
pay wages. 

Now, in the first place, this last act of 
martyrdom is habitually performed by the 
manufacturer in all periods of commercial 
crisis and distress, to a much greater extent 
than is generally known or than Mr. Ruskin 
would readily believe. Itis performed partly 
from the necessity of the case, and partly as 
a matter of benevolence. Take the case of 
a cotton-spinner, for example. His large 
fixed capital renders it an affair of prudence, 
if not 8f absolute necessity, to go on produc- 
ing long after he is able to sell his produc- 
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tions at profit prices—nay, until the loss in so 
selling exceeds that which would ensue from 
allowing his money to lie without interest 
and his machinery to grow rusty from inac- 
tion. During all this period he is bearing 
the whole loss, and his workmen are bearing 
none. He is being “ martyrized” for their 
sake. But when this point has been reached 
and passed—when it would be less ruinous 
to him to stop his works than to keep them 
going, he constantly, almost habitually, pre- 
fers the latter course rather than turn his 
workpeople adrift ;—and it is only when his 
losses have become very heavy and very 
prolonged that he asks his operatives to 
share them by reduced wages or ‘short 
time.” The martyrdom and unselfishness, 
therefore, which Mr. Ruskin preaches, are 
already largely practised. 

But further than this, Mr. Ruskin appears 
to think that the merchant or manufacturer 
ought to sell his goods at a loss, when the 
community is in such distress that it cannot 
pay him prices that will yield a profit. Our 


reply is, that by the laws of political econ- 
omy—or, to speak more correctly, by those 
laws of nature of which political economy is 


only the interpreter and exponent—he can- 
not help doing this. His profits mus¢ fall as 
the consumers become less able to buy; and 
when they become quite unable to buy he 
must let his goods rot, or actually give them 
away; ie., dispose of them for less than 
cost price. But we argue that he never 
ought to—as we are sure he never will—do 
this, if he can help it. He ought not to sell, ex- 
cept at a profit,—simply because his profits 
are the only means he has of carrying on his 
business,—that is, of ‘ performing his func- 
tion” of providing for the community. If 
merchants were called upon, or tried, to pro- 
vide for the community gratis or below cost 
price, the community obviously must soon 
cease to be provided for at all. Mr. Ruskin 


preaches that merchants must provide for. 


the community as cheaply and as well as they 
can, and at as moderate profits as will remu- 
nerate them. We reply that political econ- 
omy, so much decried by him, takes care of 
this and effectually secures it; for if one 
merchant exacts too large profits or sells a 
bad article, another merchant is sure to un- 
dersell him and bring him down to moderate 
prices and profits. As to the quality of the 
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article sold, if it be defective, the commu- 
nity generally is in fauit. The merchant’s 
function is to provide what the community 
wants—to supply the article demanded—a 
as cheap a rate as he can. If the public in- 
sist upon an article at a lower price than it 
can be provided for, it virtually, knowingly 
or unknowingly—generally the latter—de- 
mands an inferior or spurious article—and 
obtains it. Mr. Ruskin’s plan of expecting 
the merchant to supply the public demand 
with no profit ora very small one, is precisely 
the cause and origin of the adulteration, 
substitution, and deterioration, so much 
complained of. ‘ 

As to this supposed duty of the merchant, 
when hard times require it, to sell his goods 
unprofitably,—i.e., to ‘perform his fune- 
tions” at a sacrifice,—let us take the crucial 
case of the corn-dealer in a scarcity. He 
often makes larger profits in those times 
than in any others. Ought he not todo so? 
Mr. Ruskin says “No: he ought to sell as 
low as possible and forego all profit.” On 
the contrary, we say he ought to sell at the 
highest prices he can obtain, and he will best 
serve the public and most efiectually perform 
his ‘“ function” of providing for them by 
doing so ;—for these high prices, and these 
only, will enable him to procure the largest 
possible supplies of corn, and at the same 
time most surely and easily to economize 
consumption. Let him contribute largely, 
if he pleases, to public charities, and aid the 
poor to buy food ;—but if he really wishes to 
bea benefactor and not acurse to his country 
let him laugh to scorn Mr. Ruskin’s exhor- 
tation. If he were weak enough and mis- 
chievous enough to follow it, and sell his 
corn at plenty prices in famine times, the 
first effect would be that consumption would 
increase ; the second, that supply would di- 
minish; and the third, that the merchant, 
whose function is “ to provide for the com- 
munity,” would be ruined, and thenceforth 
be unable to discharge his function. So 
much for the poetical view of the duties of 
the mercantile profession. The only sound 
and practical view is that, in this case as in 
every other, the very desire and efforts of 
the merchant to make money will be the 
best security for the due discharge of his 
function, and secure the amplest provision 
for the community. 








CHAPTER I. 


‘‘ MAKE haste then, Teta. The child is 
mad! Must I call the other women because 
thou refusest to obey thy mother? What 
are my lady’s secrets, if she has secrets— 
the blessed Madonna forbid I should say she 
had—to thee? Send for Mariuccia, I say. 
If her excellency would gossip with her fos- 
ter-sister, is it thy business? Go, child, 
you weary me. Send to Rocca for Mari- 
uccia, and if there is any thing to be told, 
she loves to talk; be sure she will tell it 
word for word.” 

«Ah, mamma mia, but what has Madame 
Margherita to do with my lady?” said the 
lively Teta, fixing upon her mother her in- 
quisitive black eyes: “and why did you fetch 
her in such haste ? and what is to be done 
with Mariuccia? She is but a villana, as all 
the world knows. My lady cares no more for 
her than I care for Chichina in the kitchen. 
A great lady like la duchessa to gossip 
with her foster-sister !—ah, mother mine, do 
you think Teta believes it? And why, then, 
did you fetch Madame Margherita from 
Rome ?” 

** Madame Margherita is a wise woman: 
she knows what the English Forestieri do 
when they are sick,” said the mother, gravely. 
“Nay, she only serves the English stran- 
gers, had it not been a great lady like ours. 
Thy aunt, Teta, who has been in England, 
went to seek her for my lady—thou knowest 
very well my lady has been ill. Send thou 
for Mariuccia, and hold thy peace—she will 
be better now.” 

* Ah, yes; so they say, ‘ she will be better 
now,’” said Teta, satirically ; ‘but why do 
not the duke and my lady make rejoicings 
and a great festa in Genzaro, as they did 
when Donna Anna was born? Nay, to be 
sure, you will not answer; but one talks in 
the Agostini palace, madre mia, and one 
thinks also. 
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I will send for Mariuccia di- | 
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still spring, and the sun was bearable—with 
her white muslin apron fluttering, her long 
earrings glancing, her gloss of black hair 
shining under the light. The waiting-woman 
looked after her with a gleam of maternal 
vanity, and a sigh of more anxious feeling. 
She was not annoyed by Teta’s curiosity, 
but it made her waich with a little trembling 
the progress of her full-developed Roman 
girl. 

“ Ah, Teta is clever!” said the mother to 
herself. “I am glad she did not go with 
Donna Anna. Send her a safe husband, 
Madonna mia santissima! for to be a camer- 
iera in a great family, one must sce all and 
say nothing, which would not do for my 
Teta; and Mariuccia, though my lady trusts 
her, is but a countrywéman, and loves to 
talk. These peasants will talk of any thing 
if their life were on it; but they are so far 
above us, these great ladies—how should the 
duchessa know who best to trust ?” 

And sighing over a little disappointed ex- 
cellence of her own, the Duchess Agostini’s 
faithful maid went into her mistress’ cham- 
ber. This room was somewhat mysterious 
at present to the other inmates of the house. 
The anteroom which led to it was hung close 
with heavy velvet curtains, covering the 
doors, the floor was thickly carpeted, the 
outer blinds closed over the windows. Com- 
ing into this close, noiseless, breathless 
apartment, out of the great corridor, with its 
marble pavement and cold statues, it was 
not wonderful that the servants of the house 
were curious about the secrets of the further 
apartments into which they were not admit- 
ted. Vincenza, or Cenci, as it was common 
to call her, coming in with familiar compos- 
ure to this anteroom, suddenly arrested her- 
self in a pause of horror at the door, and 
with all the disgust and apprehension with 
which English nostrils recognize that bug- 
bear of modern life, an evil smell, sniffed at 


rectly—and do you think she will not tell ?” | the motionless air, which was weighted with 
So saying, the saucy Teta went briskly |a faint odor of a very different character. 
along the gallery, crossing the lines of sun- , The alarmed waiting-maid sniffed about the 


shine from the great windows—for it was | walls in ‘anxious search for the secret foe 
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which thus betrayed itself. Then she got 
down on her knees, and hunted about the 
corners. At last, catching a glimpse of 
something green and white under a table, 
she pounced upon it triumphantly. ‘ Ec- 
cola!” cried Cenci; “ behold it!” It was 
but an innocent morsel of half-opened or- 
ange-blossom ; but Cenci dashed aside the 
velvet curtain, and rushed to the open win- 
dow in the gallery, from which she could 
throw it out, contemplating suspiciously all 
the time the offending flower. ‘ An enemy 
has done it,” said the anxious waiting-wo- 
man, ‘ to discover our secret ; or, alas, alas! 
perhaps Teta, my thoughtless child! If 
Madame Margherita should have smelt it! 
—but the Madonna be praised, she is Eng- 
lish, and if the duchessa does not know, it 
will do her no harm. I shall hold my peace.” 
With which prudent resolution, Cenci re- 
turned through the velvet-deafened ante- 
room, and through another vacant, muffled 
apartment, into the citadel of the whole— 
the lady’s chamber. A sharp-witted Italian, 
seeing that manceuvre of Cenci, and know- 
ing the horror which womankind in that 
country entertains of every kind of perfume, 
would speedily have divined the secret con- 
cealed there. The room was partially lighted, 
one little gleam of golden sunshine coming 
in through a slight opening in the green 
Persian blinds which sheltered the centre 
window outside, and was furnished with a 
cold splendor of marble and gilding which it 
needed that sun to endue with any thing 
like comfort. The roof was painted with an 
allegorical picture, the walls were rich with 
festoons of stucco flowers, and vast snowy 
lace curtains drooped close over all the win- 
dows, subduing still further the light which 
came through the closed Persianis. That 
gleam of sunshine, however, illuminated the 
central object in the picture with a warmer 
light. Ona vast bed, carved and gilt with 
all the splendors of rococo, nestled among 
white pillows and coverlets, and a world of 
lace, lay a preity, languid, pale woman, with 
extreme ennui and a shade of vexation on 
her face. She was playing her pretty white 
hand over something which lay concealed 
among the coverings on the bed, and which 
an occasional snarl and spring betrayed to 
be a tiny spaniel. Now and then a sharp 
movement of the coverlet betrayed the im- 
patience with which la duchessa awaited her 
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recovery. There was nothing visible of 
amusement or occupation about the bed— 
no books, none of those pretty safety-valves 
of fancy-work which suit the feminine sub- 
ject—no chair for a chance visitor, or ap- 
parent possibility of any such delicious in- 
terlude of gossip. The poor duchessa had 
nothing in the world to amuse her solitude 
but her waiting-woman and her dog. 

Yet there was something else in the room 
which might have been supposed more in- 
teresting than either, but which, an unwel- 
come intruder condemning her to this reluc- 
tant retirement from the world, the Duchess 
Agostini looked upon with any thing but 
love. Sturdily seated in an attitude of habit 
by the low, wide fireplace, though there was 
no fire, was a little woman of a singular 
equality of dimensions, length and breadth 
being almost identical—a little woman with 
a broad, bright face, full of importance, fun, 
and intelligence. This fat fairy was clothed 
in robes of gray Roman flannel, which neu- 
tral-colored material could not confer any 
shadowy softening upon her unmistakable 
substance, and held upon her lap a silent 
bundle of white, from out of which some- 
times flickered, more quietly than the tiny 
black paws of its triumphaut rival on the 
bed, an infant’s fitful little hand, Except 
that little hand, and the small mass of mus- 
lin from which it appeared, no trace of baby 
presence was in the room, All silently, and 
with the indignation of a nurse and a woman, 
Madame Margherita put the infant’s tiny 
wardrobe, with all its accessories, out of 
sight when she had made the noiseless crea- 
ture’s toilet; and the velvet curtains might 
have been looped aside at the duchessa’s 
pleasure, for any sound which that tiny atom 
of unwelcome flesh and blood ever made. 
Madame Margherita sat by the fireplace 
looking over the baby’s head at the vexed 
and indifferent mother. The little woman 
had a woman’s heart in her, and was touched 
with a special compassion for the child which 
could not draw its mother’s attention from 
her pet spaniel, and curiously, with the in- 
stinct of a close unconscious observer, watched 
the lady on the bed. What kind of creature 
was she? A woman, one of those called the 
gentler portion of humanity, many a time 
named an angel by admiring lips—a mother, 





nay, almost a grandmother, young though 
| She still was. There she lay, vexed at her 
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seclusion, troubled at her burden, anxious married to a prince? But silence—not a 
to get out of her sight and hands the harm- | word—the duchessa will hear.” 

less, helpless thing she had given birth to.| “If the duchessa did hear, or the Holy 
Madame Margherita watched her narrowly | Father himself, it was a scandalous business 
over the baby’s dozing slecp. She was a |to entice me here,” said Madame Margher- 
great lady; but the little Irishwoman re- lite, “to assist at such a birth—I who am 
sented deeply the secret birth at which she | known to have nothing to do only with Eng- 
had been called to assist, and, thinking of | lish ladies! I shall have nothing to say to 
what her innocent English ladies would think | your Aunt Teta, Cenci, another time. The 
of her if they knew it, had no softening in |old hypocrite! to come to me with her tale 
her eyes to her patient. She watched her |of Jesu Nazzarino, till I thought it was a 


with a woman’s contempt and indignation, | work of mercy, and not of sin! ” 


not untinctured by professional disgust. To 


“What is that you say, Margherita ? ” 


play with that ugly little cur, and never so|asked the duchessa’s fretful voice from the 


much as to look at the child! 

“ Poverino!” said Cenci, coming up softly 
to the bundle of white muslin; ‘ but will it 
live, think you? It is too good for a little 
child.” 

“Tt will live,” said Madame Margherita, 
indignantly; “to be sure. If it were an 


heir and a darling, and the light of its 
mother’s eyes, I might doubt of it, Cenci; 
but look you here, when death is wished for, 
it does not come.” 

“It is true,” said Cenci, gravely; ‘ but 
nobody wishes thee dead, thou little unhappy 


one! only safe, bello mio—safe, and out of 
the way.” 

‘Ah, Cenci, San Lorenzo would be the 
safest nursery of all; and so my lady thinks,” 
said the English nurse ; “but I tell you the 
babe’s well and likely. I must see this Ma- 
riuccia, however. Of course, she’ll swaddle 
up the poor innocent and scorn to take a les- 
son from me; that J should have any thing 
to do with a baby in swaddling-clothes! I 
am sorry to say it, Cenci, for I’ve a respect 
for you and your Aunt Teta; but the most 
ignorant, prejudiced, bigoted people I ever 
set eyes on! Well, well, it does not mat- 
ter; but you'll see this child will live.” 

“J dare say Mariuccia will do what you 
tell her,” said Cenci; * she is only a villana 
—she knows nothing. Webroughtup Donna 
Anna in the modo Inglese, Madame Mar- 
gherita; and my Teta, who is two years 
older, went to her grandmother, and was 
fastened up like a proper child till she was 
of due age. You are fantastic, you Foresti- 
eri; when you say a thing without knowing, 
then you will never be convinced. Has not 
my Teta straighter limbs and a better grace 
than Donna Anna herself, though she is 





bed. 

“Only concerning Cenci’s Aunt Teta, my 
lady,” said Madame Margherita, changing 
her tone with professional ease. * I was en- 
gaged with a lady when she came for me, 
and old Teta did not know where to go; so 
instead of seeking out my husband, she went 
home to the Jesu Nazzarino and said her 
prayers; then she took him down and set 
him on the table, and abused him well. 
‘Are you deaf because you're old?’ says 
she. ‘Ah, Jesu Nazzarino, can’t ye hear 
me? or is it shamming ye are? Madame 
Margherita must come to my lady—Madame 
Margherita must come to la duchessa. Ah, 
shame on you, Jesu Nazzarino! If you do 
not bring me Madame Margherita, I will 
never pray to you any more.’ Then she 
hung him up again, and went out to seek 
me; but Jesu Nazzarnio was as deaf as ever. 
So Teta went back and took him down again, 
and set him on the table. ‘Ah, Jesu Naz- 
zarino,’ says she, ‘ Madame Margherita must 
come to my lady. If you will send me Ma- 
dame Margherita, I will offer you a candle 
as thick as my arm; and if you will not, I 
will take you down, you old deaf useless 
thing, and burn you in the fire.’ So she 
went out again and found mg; for you see, 
my lady, it is good to offer a candle to Jesu 
Nazzarino when you are in great need of 
him ; then he does all you say.” 

“Ah, Teta is a charming old woman,” 
cried the duchessa; ‘ why can’t you have Teta 
here to amuse me, Cenci? You never think 
of any thing. Send for her directly, do you 
hear? Ah, by the by, it is as well; we will 
have done with the child first. Has Mari- 
uccia come P—go and see if she is come, and 


let her come up immediately to fetch the 
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child. Why don’t you go? Margherita, 
why will my servants never do what I tell 
them? Do you speak, for I must not be ag- 
itated, you know.” 

Saying which, the duchessa controlled her- 
self instantaneously, and nestled back among 
the pillows—she would not retard her own 
recovery for half an hour. 


CHAPTER II. 


THAT evening the wished-for Mariuccia 

‘ made her appearance at the Agostini palace. 
She was in her gala dress, as became a wo- 
man called to the presence of so great a lady 
as the duchessa; and it was difficult to be- 
lieve that the brown middle-aged peasant 
woman, with her broad figure made still 
broader by the projecting bodice of her lo- 
cal costume, and the great white handker- 
chief folded over it, was the foster-sister and 
identical in age with the delicate and languid 
beauty secluded with so much precaution be- 
hind all these closed curtains and shut doors. 
Mariuccia was received by Cenci at the door 
of the anteroom, and mysteriously led into 
the next apartment, in ordinary times the 
duchessa’s dressing-room. Here the wait- 


ing-woman paused, making impressive Ital- 
ian signs of silence ; for it was necessary to 
inform the stranger of the business required 
of her, before admitting her to the great 
lady’s room. 

“ Hush—there is a baby to be nursed and 


cared for. Thou must take it to thy house, 
and get a nurse for it, and bring it up,” said 
Cenci. ‘Thou canst say it is thy Maria’s 
chil.” 

“ \ baby!” cricd Mariuccia, with lively 
gestures of astonishment. ‘‘ Where ?—how ? 
Santa Maria !—what luck has dropped such 
a wind-fall here ?” 

“Eh! what can one say ?—there it is, the 
unhappy one,” said Cenci, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘* La duchessa will give thee her 
own instructions; and there is Madame 
Margherita, the English nurse, will have it 
dressed in the modo Inglese. These Fores- 
tieri are pleased with nothing that is not 
done in their own way.” 

“ Nay, I will take the child if the duch- 
essa says so,” said Mariuccia; “ but I Know 
nothing cf your English fashion. The baby 
shall be like my own babies, if it comes with 
me. Do you think there is a woman in 
Rocca who would vex her spirit with your 
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modo Inglese2? And am I too old to learn. 
My mother, I will answer for her, put la 
duchessa herself into swaddling-bands; and 
if it sufficed for her, it must suffice for her 
child. Why did she have the English nurse, 
Cenci? Is there not the Sora Caterina still 
living, who came to Genzaro when Donna 
Anna was born ?” 

“ Ah, stupid,” said Cenci; “ Sora Caterina 
goes to all the great ladies in Rome—Ma- 
dame Margherita is only with the English 
who come travelling when they ought to be 
at home; and she is not pleased to be here, 
I can tell you. But come, the duchessa 
will have no ease till the child is gone. 
Poverino! it is so good, the unhappy one ; I 
think it will die.” 

“ But, Cenci, a moment—it is a boy? 
then it is the heir? and why send it away ?” 
asked Mariuccia: ‘‘why so secret? have 
they not wished for an heir? If it is great 
love for Donna Anna, it is the first time of 
showing it—for to be sure, thou canst not 
mean any shame.” 

‘‘ Nay, to be sure,” said Cenci, with grave 
satire; “only the sooner it is gone, the 
better the duchessa will be pleased; and 
the better will it be for thee.” 

“¢ Ah, il duca does not know,” said Mari- 
uccia. 

‘“‘ Bah, the duke knows as well as you or 
I—come; it is the duchessa’s will,” said 
Cenci, moving towards the invalid’s guarded 
apartment. Mariuccia followed in a vague 
state of perplexity. The good woman was 
not so sharp-witted as Cenci, nor as Cenci’s 
daughter, brought up among all the knowl- 
edges andscandals of a great house. Mari- 
uccia was by no means so deeply shocked 
by her own suspicions as an English coun- 
trywoman in her position might have been, 
but still went doubtfully after the waiting- 
woman, quite unable to make out whether 
there was any real reason for all this secrecy, 
or whether it was a mere caprice of the great 
lady, who had amused the world with a due 
share of her caprices in her time. 

The room and its inhabitants remained 
much as they had been in the earlier part of 
the day. The forlorn baby, who had no 
little dainty nest provided for its slumbers, 
and whose mother did not admit it to share 
her couch, lay sleeping still on Madame 
Margherita’s knee, and the little spaniel stil] 
lurked among the white coverlids of the 
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duchessa’s bed. The sun was now on the , Margherita, “ while I instruct the good wo- 
other side of the house, and the Persianis man how to dress the dear little fellow. See 
of the middle w:ndow had been thrown open. | “here, Mariuccia, these are all his clothes— 
Monte Cavo, with a streak of snow upon his | this goes on first, you perceive; and then 
summit, and a faint cloud-cap all fringed and | the flannel, and then re 





feathered with rosy touches of reflection from} ‘ Eccellenza,” said Mariuccia, solemnly, 
the setting sun, thrust his great shoulder | “TI will take the child; but I will not take 
across the breadth of sky, which calmly sur- | all these fantastical robes, or be instructed 
veyed the seclusion of this room; and from} at my age in the modo Inglese. Grazia a 
the window you could look down upon the! Dio, I know how to care forachild. Ihave 
deep blue basin of the lake, with its metal-| had seven babies; and as the little don is 
lic depth of color, and across to the sweet | none of your Forestieri 7 

gray of the olive woods, all tinged and; ‘Take it away, for Heaven’s sake,” cried 
brightened with livelier shades of green. | the duchessa; “I tell you it is no don, and 
The duchessa, however, neither looked at shall not be called so! Take the child away ; 
do you know I must not be agitated, Mar- 





the sky nor at Monte Cavo; her white heat | 
darted now and then, in half-playful, half-! gherita, inhuman? Do you know I must be 
angry onslaught at the spaniel, provoking | well for the Princess Coromila’s ball? Ah, 





the mimic rage of the spoilt creature; then 
she yawned and turned and appealed to 
Madame Margherita for some prevalent gos- 
sip about the English strangers who were 
wondered and laughed at, with a shade of | 
bitterness and painful sense of the impor- 


tance of these wandering strangers, among nity which on her broad face and broader 


cruel! do you mean to kill me? dress it as 
you will, Mariuccia mia; but for the love 


| of Heaven take it away!” 


“At least, madame, you will kiss the 
child,” said Madame Margherita, holding 


up the voiceless infant with a stern solem- 





the noble folk of Rome. Madame Margher- | fig figure looked half ludicrous. The duchessa 
ita was nothing loth; but, speaking of her laughed, but conscious of the disapproval, 


countrywomen and their babies, delivered | frowned also; and, leaning carelessly for- 


many a thrust at her patient, which that | ward, just touched her baby’s cheek with. 


languid lady was wholly unconscious of.| her lips: it was the first and last mother’s 
They were thus engaged when Cenci and | kiss which ever fell to the lot’ of the little 
Mariuccia entered the room. | Francisco. A few minutes after he was 

“You will take the child, Mariuccia,” said | bundled up in a shawl, and concealed under 
the duchessa, when she had received and another shawl belonging to Cenci, which she 
snubbed the dutiful salutations and inquiries | professed to lend to the countrywoman, be- 
of the wondering woman, and had suffered | cause it was after the Ave Maria, and the 


her hand to be kissed with impatient grace, 
“and get a nurse,—you will easily get a 
nurse in Rocca,—and take care of the poor 
little creature; and you can let Cenci know 
now and then how it goes on. I will give 
you twelve scudi a month, which is a great 
deal more than it will cost you; and now 
make haste—take it away.” 

But, Eccellenza,” said Mariuccia,“ what 
shall I say ? how shall I call the little don? ” 
» “You shall not call it don at all,” said 
the duchessa, fretfully, with a momentary 
flush on her face; say itis Maria’s son, or 
what you will. It will never be the Duke 
Agostini, assure yourself of that. You can 
call it Francisco. Oh, yes, it is baptized; 
and now, for the love of Heaven, take it 
away!” 


‘sun had set. Thus burdened, Mariuccia 
went stealthily forth from the muffled ante- 
room. The quick twilight was already fall- 
ing into darkness, and her son waited below 
with the donkey which was to carry his 
mother home; but the much-desired visitor 
was not to escape so easily. As she pro- 
ceeded with caution along the gallery, Teta, 
with her fluttering muslin apron, her long 
earrings, and glossy braids of black hair, 
came suddenly out upon her from a neigh- 
boring apartment. Mariuccia swerved aside 
in unconscious alarm, and a faint cry burst 
from the child—almost the first cry it had 
ever uttered in its stealthy little life. The 
new nurse was in dismay ; unconsciously she 
betrayed the nature of her bundle by rock- 
ing it softly in her arms and whispering the 





“But pardon, Eccellenza,” said Madame 


‘hush, hush,” of an incipient lullaby over its 
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little half-smothered head. Teta’s quick eyes 


/mean something! 


95 


Show it to me this mo- 


saw and understood. There could be very | ment, Mariuccia, or I will go and tell my 


little doubt about the duchessa’s secret now. 

“Tt is so late to go all the road to Rocca,” 
she said, with affected sympathy: “ are you 
not afraid of robbers, Mariuccia mia? and 
then the donkey is obstinate and pokes his 
nose among the hedges, and you have so 
great a bundle to carry; but you will give 
that to Gigi when you get below. Is that 
my mother’s shawl she has lent you? What 
great luck you are in! for she would not 
lend it to me.” 

“‘ My child, it is halfan hour after the Ave 
Marja, and I have come down quickly from 
Rocca and heated myself,” said Mariuccia, 
keeping as far as possible from the inquisi- 
tive Teta. ‘Sora Cenci is an old friend ; 
she would not have me to take the fever for 
want of a shawl.” 

“ Ah, but I know you are in great favor,” 
said Teta. ‘To think of being sent for, all the 
way to Rocca, to speak with the duchessa! 
Is she fond of hearing how all the old women 
are in your village, Mariuccia mia? I will 
go up and visit you some day, and then per- 
haps the duchessa will send for me.” 

“Tt.is a troublesome road to our village,” 
said Mariuccia, “ and a great lady like the 
duchessa does not stay long in Genzaro, I 
warrant you. Come when my Maria comes 
home from Subiaco, amore mia. She is 
going to send me her little son.” 

“Has Maria then a little son?” asked 
Teta, pressing still closer to Mariuccia’s 
burdened arm, as she marched along the 
gallery with her firm, slow Roman step by 
the peasant’s side. ‘Then I dare say this 
is a bundle of things for the baby which the 
duchessa has given you. Did I not say you 
were infavor? Come, Mariuccia, show them 
to me.” 

‘Old robes, Teta mia. There is nothing 
worth looking at,” cried the unfortunate 
Mariuccia, making a sudden start from 
Teta’s side as the little morsel of humanity 
in her arms, provoked thereto by the fresh 
air and unusual locomotion, gave another 
momentary cry. 

“Then you all thought you could cheat 
Teta,” cried that triumphant maiden, clap- 
ping her hands; “ as if I did not know that 
all those curtains over the doors, and no one 
going in, and Madame Margherita from 
Rome, and Mariuccia from Rocca, must 





mother.” 

“ Your mother will never forgive me—and 
O Madonna santissima! what will the duch- 
essa say?” cried the bewildered peasant in 
terror. 

‘** Show me the baby directly,” cried the 
authoritative Teta, “ and I will swear to you 
that they never shall know.” 

Thus commanded, Mariucciatimidly lifted 
the corner of the shawl, and in the darkness, 
where it was almost impossible to see any 
thing, exhibited the little bundle under it, 
from which flickered once more that fitful 
little hand. They could not see much of 
the baby, it was true, but the two women 
bent their heads together with a common in- 
stinct and cooed over the bundle. ‘ Quanti 
bello!” said one, and “Quanti carina!” 
sighed the other, dropping visionary kisses 
on the shawl, as such female creatures do. 
Then Mariuccia quickened her pace with-a 
kind of desperation, and Teta, much sub- 
dued, disappeared down a back staircase. 
The duchessa’s secret was now in the keeping 
of another, and both the parties concerned 
were a little afraid. Mariuccia made haste 
to mount her donkey, called Gigi impera- 
tively from the game into which he had 
plunged for “‘ divertimento ” while he waited, 
and rode off in great haste. The good wo- 
man rode after a masculine fashion, it is to 
be confessed, and made rather a comical fig- 
ure with the baby in her arm, the reins in 
her hand, her manful and steady seat, and 
the straightforward directness with which 
she looked before her, glancing neither to 
the right hand nor to the left, and suffering 
the wise animal which carried her to steer 
its own wary course. But though she rode 
en cavalier, her heart warmed womanfully to 
the forlorn baby in her arm. That very 
night it should be comfortably swaddled as 
an Italian bambino ought to be. That very 
night poor Antonia, who had lost her baby, 
should take the little outcast to her bosom. 
The quiet baby slept on through the dark- 
ness round the glimmering edge of the lake, 
and through the soft whirr and rustle of the 
olive woods, securely wrapped in its shawl, 
and knowing nothing of its transfer from the 
palace to the cottage, while Gigi rambled on, 
now in front, now in the rear, singing low to 
keep up his courage; and Mariuccia’s donkey 
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went steadily, now swinging down a slope, | helpless little bundle, done up in yards of 


and now giving grave heed to an ascent. 


| cotton bandages. 
Save that they travelled so late, the boy, the | 


On Sundays and other festas, when Mari- 


woman, the donkey, and the baby, were a|uccia appeared in all the glories of local cos- 


commonplace party enough on that country | 
road ; and nobody could have supposed that | 


either mysterious secret or future romance 
was involved in that darkling progress up 
the steep side of Monte Cavo, to Mariuccia’s 
village home. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE daylight world of Rocca discovered 
next morning with some amazement the new 
inmate in Mariuccia’s house, of which poor 
Antonia, the young mother who had lost her 
baby, and who had been sadly making up 
her mind to go into Rome and try her for- 
tune as a nurse, had already taken willing 
charge. Mariuccia announced the baby to 
be the child of her daughter Maria who was 
settled in Subiaco, a convenient distance off, 
but nobody believed this fabulous story: 
however, the incident did not excite so much 
curiosity in that rocky little perch upon the 
side of Monte Cavo as it might have done 
in an English village. Somehow or other, 
through the investigations of Zia Marianna, 
who was of an inquiring mind, and devoted 
herself to the pursuit of knowledge, a vague 
connection between the Agostini palace and 
the little nursling in Mariuccia’s house be- 
came an understood matter among the villa- 
gers; but even Zia Marianna could not make 
up her mind to determine whose child the 
infant was, and curiosity gradually calmed 
down into custom and acquaintance. Every- 
body learned to recognize the little Chichino 
as a child of the village, and it was no longer 
possible to talk or make surmises touching 
the familiar little face, which belonged to 
Mariuccia, as much as if it had really been 
her daughter’s child. So the noiseless baby 
lived and grew as Italian babies use. The 
flowing robes in which Madame Margherita 
had clothed the child, were laid up as curi- 
osities to be exhibited to Mariuccia’s most 

‘familiar gossips, to their great derision and 
amusement, when Mariuccia had herself for- 
gotten the temporary fiction which made lit- 
tle Francisco her own grandchild, and the 
baby was inducted with due propriety into 
the national garb of babies, and hencefor- 
ward looked over his nurse’s arm stiff and 
motionless from the shoulders downward, a 





tume, with her scarlet jacket, her projecting 
busto, her neckerchief and headdress, and 
apron of flowing white trimmed with lace, 
and her long gold carrings and necklace of 
coral, the small bundle of cotton which con- 
tained the body and legs of the helpless little 
Chichino was covered with a kind of frock, 
open behind and trimmed with lace like his 
nurse’s apron, while upon his poor little 
head he wore a cap gay with many-colored 
ribbons and little bunches of artificial flow- 
ers. When the second stage of his baby- 
hood arrived, the poor little outcast was put 
into stiff little stays, with long bands of 
cotton attached for leading-strings, like the 
rest of his small countrymen, and swung 
down upon the rough pavement, or tilted 
up, hanging by these same bands, or in ex- 
tremity hung upon the handle of a door, ac- 
cording to the convenience of his guardian; 
and when Mariuccia knitted her stockings, 
or mended her linen, or labored at her dis- 
taff, she first stuck her baby-charge into a 
kind of hencoop, where the creature could 
not fall despite its most convulsive efforts, 
and had its first lesson in the inevitable en- 
durances. Then Mariuccia sung all manner 
of nursery rhymes to him, in which, though 
the language did not sound very sweetly 
from her uninstructed lips, the soft Italian 
vowels made possible any amount of jingle 
and rhyme. Mariuccia’s house consisted of 
two dark rooms looking out upon the steep, 
stony street of Rocca. A very rough floor 
partially tiled, a grated window high in the 
wall, a dark Madonna in a black frame, and 
a Saint Jerome with his lion—for Mariuc- 
cia’s husband, Girolamo, honored that aus- 
tere personage as his patron saint—were the 
early surroundings of Chichino. The child 
knew nothing in the world of the princely 
chamber in which he was born, or the hosts 
of servants who might, save for some secret 
reason unknown, have tended his noble 
childhood. When the curious Teta came 
to see him, as that inquisitive young woman 
did from time to time, he called her Aunt 
Teta, and was mightily pleased with her 
confectioneries. Teta, a cameriera in a great 
house, scorned to appear—save at carnival 
—in any thing that savored of costume. She 
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was no peasant, and did not mean to be 
taken for one. So she bound her full Ro- 
man shoulders into a French «shawl, and 
covered her glossy locks, which Mariuccia’s 
white kerchief would have become so much 
better, with a Parisian bonnet, made after 
the duchessa’s; and the villagers called her 
the Signorina Teresa, and little Chichino 
was as proud of her patronage as he was 
gratified by her biscuits. Teta did not tell 
her mother of these private visits, nor their 
object, but she entirely won the baby heart 
and affections of the little outcast boy. 

It was thus that the child grew up whose 
history was to have so many features of ro- 
mance. There was not much romance around 
him among the humble villagers of Rocca, 
to whom Aunt Marianna’s gossip was the 
most important news going; and who tended 
their vines and their olives as prosaically as 
though these poetic crops had been dull tur- 
nips and mangel-wurzel; and if Chichino’s 
boyish imagination was impressed by the 
historic landscape visible all day long and 
every day from Mariuccia’s door, he did not 
know it himself, and communicated his sus- 
ceptibilities to none ;—though it was a scene 
worth pausing upon. Far down at the foot 
of those soft Alban hills, with their sprink- 
ling of white towns and villas, and Pope 
Julius’ fortifications standing out upon their 
mound, among a world of tender olives, 
how the low Campagna, all silent and sad, 
stretched ‘away under its mists and sunsets 
to the other mountains, and stole forlorn 
and uninhabited to where the triumphant 
sea flashed up suddenly to the sunshine, a 
golden gleaming string to the bow of that 
brown coast! How San Pietro, mighty in 
the distance, rose up against the plain, reg- 
nant over that haze of scattered houses, the 
name of which is Rome! And then those 
broad sunsets, with their great calm circles 
of fervent color, not cloudy and mountain- 
ous, but grand and great, mists of the earth, 
and blue of the sky, the sunsets of a plain! 
The little Chichino was very well used to 
the prospect; many a day he climbed up to 
the crest of Monte Cavo, and looked around 
upon a classic world, of which the boy knew 
nothing ; but where his eye still sought with 
some unconscious presentiment the white 
front of the Agostini palace gleaming out 
from the trees on the further side of the 
Nemi Lake. What had the little peasant, 
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who knew no home but that of Mariuccia, 
to do with that princely house? The in- 
quiring spirit of Zia Marianna, perhaps, 
recollected some vague link of connection 
once established between them, but the vil- 
lagers had all but forgotten the tale, and 
Chichino had no knowledge of it whatever. 
Yet still the boy looked down from the height 
of Monte Cavo upon those two deep basins 
of shining blue metallic water, all secluded 
and solemn among the hills, and told Mari- 
uccia that he could see the pomegranate 
burst and glow into clusters of blossom in 
the slope of the palace gardens. ‘ Will you 
not take me there one day, Nonna, to see 
the great elm-tree avenue, and that Madonna 
that Teta tells me of, and the beautiful 
duchessa?” said the boy. ‘And he never 
asks to go anywhere else!” said Mariuccia 
to herself, clasping her hands with an appeal 
to the Madonna. ‘The duchessa is no 
longer beautiful, my child; never think of 
her more; she is as old as I am: be content 
—one day thou shalt go to Rome.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


NEARLY twenty years after the time at 
which this story commences, a young painter, 
called Francisco Spoleto, bred and educated 
at the great Roman hospital of San Michele, 
took up his residence and began to labor for 
his bread in Rome. He had one little room 
at the top of a house in the Piazza di Tra- 
jano—which may be freely translated Tra- 
jan Square—where he had the felicity of 
looking down upon the crowd of gray broken 
pillars, a remnant dug up out of the historic 
soil of Trajan’s Forum, which are curiously 
preserved and protected there in the heart 
of the modern city. He had a little capital 
to start with, partly San Michele’s charitable 
contribution to his pupil’s establishment in 
life, partly the savings of a little fund laid 
up for him by his péasant grandmother, or 
foster-mother; and on the strength of this 
had taken some pains to embellish his little 
apartment, though he spent but little time 
init. He was not very clever, nor yet highly 
cultivated. He had never thought about 
the higher branches of his profession, not 
for want of ambition, so much as because 





nothing had suggested them to his mind; 
he made very good copies occasionally when 
‘he could get a commission, but had enough 


jintelligence of his own to be rather impa- 
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tient of that work, and to prefer the still| laid their heads together and called to mind 
homely but more personal occupation of | the prelections of Zia Marianna. He was not 
portrait-painting. He had not a great deal|a peasant’s son, that was very evident. No 
to do, but got on very well as yet, living | born Contadino ever attained to such en air 
with Spartan frugality, as young Romans | and presence except under the shadow of the 


use, dining at a Trattoria, and spending the | Church and the sacred vestments. 


long evening, and sometimes no small part 
of the day, at the café. The café and the 
theatre, indeed, occupied a very large share 
in the life of the young artist, which it 
would, however, have been perfectly false 
and unjust to call a life of dissipation. His 
harmless glass of lemonade, his cup of café 
noir, his draught of wine, were modest in- 
dulgences compatible with his means; he 
was young, and his spirits were high; he 
was possessed by no extreme appetite for 
work, and could dine on a melon and a dark- 
complexioned roll when it was needful; so 
that as long as his coat was irreproachable 
and his gloves clean, he was a highly inde- 
pendent man. 

He had no father nor mother nor recog- 
nized relatives ; long before this time he had 
come to know that the peasant woman whom 
he called Nonna, or grandmother, was no 
grandmother of his, and that his name, 


however he had acquired it, was not derived 


from her daughter at Subiaco. Perhaps the 
young man thus budding into such society as 
he could reach, was as well pleased to call 
the guardian of his childhood nurse, as to 
claim a more intimate relationship, but he 
went to see her notwithstanding when he 
could, and received her occasional visit with 
great good-nature. He had, besides, other 
visitors whom he remembered from his earli- 
est years,—Teta, who had married a courier, 
and had a tall house in the Corso, which she 
let to the travelling English and other for- 
eign visitors embraced under the generic 
name of Forestieri; Gigi, who was now the 
father of a host of little sunbrowned hill- 
folk, and who came to Francisco’s door, on 
the rare occasions when he visited Rome, 
with a little basket of grapes or flask of oil 
as a present to the little Chichino of old 
times ; and many another good-hearted vil- 
lager remembered the forlorn little boy. Sig- 
nore Francisco received their little presents 
with the utmost good-humor, suffered himself 
to be called Chichino and Chico, and made 
himself very agreeable, after a princely supe- 
rior fashion, to those loyal tributaries. The 
good people, when they had been to see him, 





Who 
was he? Certainly Mariuccia was foster- 
sister to the Duchessa Agostini, but where 
could she find little Chichino? “ Such 
plants do not grow by the roadside,” they 
said to each other; and besides the Roéca 
people, not a few Roman gossips came to be 
aware that some unknown line of connection 
existed between the house of Agostini and 
a nameless young painter who had been bred 
at the great St. Michael’s hospital. Great 
changes in the mean time had come over 
that noble house; the duke was dead, the 
duchess was old; now that she could no 
longer be a beauty, she wasa devote, and be- 
stowed all her cares upon her soul. But her 
husband, howsoever she might have treated 
him, had bestowed so much of his confidence 
upon her, as to leave the management of his 
property in a great measure in her hands. 
She had still the summer palace at Genzaro 
and the great house in Rome, and Donna 
Anna, sole daughter and heiress, had yet to 
wait for her mother’s death before enter- 
ing fully into her possessions. She was very 
rich and a great lady still, but she was no 
longer beautiful, the poor old duchessa— 
nobody cared to flatter her now-a-days; her 
fretful soul was falling into stagnant old age, 
and poor Cenci, who was growing old like 
her mistress, had enough to do to bear all 
her caprices. Even in Rome every week is 
not a holy week, and full of religious diver- 
sions. The duchessa heard a great many 
masses, and went on some pilgrimages, but 
it was not because of any special sin which 
hung heavily upon her, as Cenci supposed ; 
it was only to dispel the dread ennui, and 
produce a little excitement for her poor list- 
less old soul. 

As for Cenci, she had found out a long 
time before, in some little temporary gust of 
quarrel between the mother and daughter, 
all that Teta knew of the forsaken little 
child; and from the time when the boy left 
St. Michele, Cenci had watched him as it 
were over Teta’s shoulder. She was pro- 
foundly interested in every thing about him 
—his manners, his associates, his mode of 
life. ‘* For who can tell what may happen ? ” 
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said Cenci: “ Donna Anna might die, and 
rather than suffer every thing to pass away 
to strangers, the duchessa might—or even 
if Douna Annalives the duchessa some time 
or other may bethink herself—one can never 
tell. Iie was born on the blessed Resurrec- 
tion Day, the feast of feasts, Teta mia; he 
has not died, nor any harm come to him, 
though he wasa feeble baby. Surely, he isa 
fortunate child: and who can tell what may 
happen before we die?” 

“JT know that I shall see him with my 
living eyes come to his own rights,” said 
Tota; “1 dreamt it thrice on the vigil of St. 
John, which all the world knows is the truest 
night in the world for dreams.” 

“Rights!” said Ceuci, with sorrowful 
satire. ‘‘ Poverino! if he waits for his rights! 
but thou and I have no such cause to love 
Donna Auna that we should die for her in- 
heritance, Teta mia. Did you really dream 
so on the vigil of St. John? and he a Res- 
urrection child! Well, no one can tell what 
may happen, and you must keep your eye 
upon the boy.” 

‘For my part, I do not see why you 
should say any thing against his rights,” said 
Teta; ‘the duchessa has a hard heart, 
thougl she is a great lady—she would not 
care, for her own pleasure, how much she in- 
jured any one. Say what you will, madre, 
mia, I always call him Don Francisco in my 
heart.” 

‘‘ Tush, hush, hush, child!” cried Cenci, 
looking round in a fright ; “ why, how canst 
thou tell who may hear ? and hast thou well 
considered what the duchessa, if she heard 
even a whisper of sucha bokiness, would say 
tome?” 

*‘ She has not been such a very kind mis- 
tress, mother mine, that you need care what 
she says,” exclaimed Teta; “and I have a 
pretty chamber for you, and a good welcome, 
whenever you please.” 

Cenci bestowed an embrace upon the 
daughter, who, though now a buxom Roman 
matron, did not differ so much in Cenci’s 
eyes as in other people’s from the wilful 
Teta of twenty years ago, and whose ear- 
rings were larger, and her black hair as 
glossy as ever. 

a! have served the duchessa nearly forty | 
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CHAPTER V. 
Wnanz all these whispers went on around 
him, the young Francisco was the only per- 
son who knew nothing of them. None of his 
humble friends hed courage yet to unfold the 
possible magnificence of his chanées to the 
young man. ‘Tcta, who was the most daring 
among them, had been many times on the 
very verge of this astounding revelation, 
but had stayed the words on her lips with 
an instinctive compassion for his present 
youthful comfort and satisfaction with his 
lot. And Mariuecia, for her part, though 
she was not even a tenant of the duchessa’s, 
nor in any way within her power, had an in- 
voluntary horror of disobeying or thwarting 
the great lady whom she had looked up to 
all her life. No one had so entire an inter- 
est in the young painter as his faithful nurse ; 
no one knew and remembered so emphati- 
cally his real origin; no one formed such 
ambitious dreams for his glory and eleva- 
tion; but, notwithstanding, it was not till 
the gossip of the country began to whisper 
round her, and the vague discoveries and 
suggestions of revived curiosity stirred her 
faculties, that the possessor of this secret 
dreamt of confiding it to the person most 
intimately concerned. She, only, knew the 
truth — but somehow the truth gained 
strength and confirmation by the stir and 
whisper of others who only guessed—so 
Mariuccia oné day arrayed herself, as if for 
a festa, and with great intentions in her 
mind set out for Rome. The peasant wo- 
man had not come unharmed through these 
twenty years any more than the duchessa. 
Mariuccia’s hair, once abundant as Teta’s, 
was now sadly scanty, dry, and wiry, reducing 
into proportions somewhat too meagre for 
the flowing white kerchief which covered it, 
the upper outline of her head ; and the neck, 
fully revealed by the plaits pinned in the 
other white kerchief worn on her shoulders, 
was a much less-agreeable object than it 
used to be, despite the great coral necklace 
which adorned it. But she still sat her don- 
i key stoutly 2s she went down the steep wind- 
ing roads, and took her seat in the vetiura, 











where she had managed to secure a place, 
i not Ww ithout a pleasurable consciousness that 
lif there was little beauty, competence and 


years,” said Cenci. ‘I must not leave her comfort were still distinguishable in the 
now, my child, till one of us die; and say well-laced sleeve of her scarlet jacket and 
nothing about this unhappy one, Teta mia— embroidered work of her kerchiefs and apron. 


only keep an eye upon the boy.” 
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She had a little basket of eggs and a vast! she added, in an undertone fully intended 
bottle—not so picturesque as a flask, but | to be audible. “Had it been Cenci indeed ! 
bigger—of wine, the produce of her own) —but Teta was not to blame—she was but 
vineyard, to carry to her nursling, and did} a child ; she heard the secret only from me.” 
not grudge the long, dusty, fatiguing jour-| ‘‘ What secret?” asked Francisco, with 
ney down the steep hill-paths and over the| some eagerness. 
brown Campagna, where the solemn quiet} ‘ Blessed Madonna! have I breathed it in 
and long succession of ruins did not at all| his presence?” cried Mariuccia, with well- 
impress her familiar mind. She was more | feigned horror. ‘“ Nay, nothing that con- 
interested in making sure that the vetiura| cerns you, my son; that is to say, nothing 
went through the Piazza of Trajan than in| that you would wish to hear—nothing to be 
observing any thing she passed on the way.| pleased with, you understand—only some 
Mariuccia meant to stay with Teta all night, | old tales that happened when you were a 
if that dignified matron would receive her, | child; but the picture, amore mio? To be 
and to return in her son Gigi’s cart next day. | sure, they will give you a great deal of money 
It was years since she had made so solemn a| for it, these rich Signori Inglese ?” 
visitation—not since Chichino went toSan} ‘ Never mind the picture,” said Francisco, 
Michele, and was taken out of her hands. | impatiently turning its face to the easel as 
Francisco was in his room when Mariuc-| he spoke, and with every sign of awakened 
cia arrived, and she went up, up, up, that long | curiosity ; “let me hear this secret: if it is 
staircase to the top floor, where the young} not important, it is amusing, perhaps — 
painter’s apartment opened upon a bit of | come, Mariuccia, let us hear.” 
balcony, where he could study at his ease} ‘ You call me Mariuccia now, though the 
the figure lifted high on Trajan’s Column, or | other moment you said madre mia. Howis 
gaze down at the confusion of low broken| that, my son?—when you were a child, you 
gray pillars enclosed within that modern | called me Nonna,” said Mariuccia, skilfully 
railing. Francisco was busy, for a wonder—| drawing towards the disclosure she had to 
he had a lovely little portrait almost finished | make. 
on his easel, and was making a slight, rapid,| “ When I was a child I knew only what 
half-stealthy copy of it. The portrait was| you told me—now I am a man,” said Fran- 
lovely because it was like, not because it was | cisco, with all the dignity of twenty—“ and 
a very exquisite work of art—for Francisco’s | 1 know very well, my good Mariuccia, that 
powers were not miraculous. He blushed a| you are not my grandmother—who I am I 
little and put away his copy hurriedly when | do not know, but I shall be something be- 
the old woman came in, though Mariuccia | fore I die.” ° 
might have watched every line of this pretty} ‘Ah, Eccellenza! it is the voice of nature,” 
piece of sentiment and self-indulgence with-| cried Mariuccia, clasping her hands. 
out ever guessing that the copy wasfor him-| Francisco grew very red—red over all his 
self. youthful face with a color more intense than 
Mariuccia, however, paused in wondering} blushing. ‘ What do you mean,” he said, 
admiration before the pictare. ‘Quanti|in a very low and slightly unsteady voice, 
bella!” she cried, with enthusiasm; “it is |‘ when you say Eccellenza to me?” 
a face for a Madonna—and is it you who} ‘To whom should I say Eccellenza, if not 
have made it, Chichino mio? Ah,did not I|to you,” cried Mariuccia, “though I have 
say you would be an honor to Rocca, when} brought you up in my little house, and 
you were but a child? Is it for an angel,| nursed you when you were a baby, and 
my son, or a saint ?” called you Chichino, that there might be no 
“Neither, my mother,” said Francisco,| suspicions! But do you think there were 
laughing, “ but only a picture of a young/no suspicions? Old Zia Marianna was a 
lady, one of the Foresticri~a Signorina In-| sharp-sighted old woman. When I said you 
glese, who lives in one of Teta’s apartments. | were my Maria’s son, she laughed loud in 
Teta, you know, is always my very good} my face; for you never looked like a Conta- 
friend.” dino’s baby, bello mio! When poor Antonia 
“She has reason,” said Mariuccia, some-| nursed you, no one ever said, ‘Is it your 
what sharply; ‘ yet why should I say so?” | own child?’ Though you were dressed like 
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all the other ‘babies, you were always the a mendacious woman! ” said Mariuccia, with 
little don. Oh, yes, I have kept the secret. "pretended offence. “Iam your excellency’s 
many a day, but now I can open my mind; oldest servant, Don Francisco—at least the 
for all the world says it is shame and sin to ‘next after Madame Margherita; and how 
keep you who are so handsome and so good, ‘should you remember Madame Margherita ; 
out of your own place. I am ashamed to when you were only a week old, poverino 
see you on the fourth floor, Eccellenza; you mio? I carried you under Cenci’s shawl, 
ought to live in the piano nobile at least, if | and no one was the wiser—no one but Teta, 
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not in your own palace. Iam ashamed to 
see you work and paint—though, to be sure, 
there is the Duke Sermoneta who does it for 
pleasure—but ah! Don Francisco, how the 
Forestieri will prize the picture if, after a 
while, they come to know who the painter 
is!” 
Mariuccia ended breathless, by kissing 
the hand of her former nursling with affec- 
ionate reverence, though more disposed, in 
the flush of excitement and enthusiasm which 
had made her go so much further in her rev- 
elation than she intended, to throw her arms 
round him as of old. The young man stood 
before her motionless, breathless—still more 
breathless than she was. Never before, in 
all Mariuccia’s life, had any mortal ear hung, 
absorbed, entranced, fearing to lose a single 
syllable, upon her words ; but it is not Won- 
derful that the penniless, parentless young 
painter, suddenly addressed by such a title 
as don, a name only applied to the sons of 
dukes, should stand thunderstruck, in an in- 
expressible silent excitement, gazin 
rather staring at her, his whole face suffused 
with a burning crimson color, and the breath 
almost stopped between his parted lips. He 
could not speak for the first moment—he 
made an imperious gesture to her to go on, ! 
which Mariuccia, beginning to realize her | 
own importance, and resolved henceforth to 
yield her treasures of knowledge more slowly, 
and by the dramatic process of question and | 
answer, paid no attention to. She sank into 
her chair exhausted, and opened her fan. 


When she had the first burst over, she was | 


quite content to coquette with her secret 
and provoke the interest, too intense to be | 
called curiosity, of her anxious listener. Ie, 
for his part, stood before her, dumb as an | 
Englishman, but gesticulating like an Ital- | 
ian. “What do you mean?” burst from | 
his lips at length. “Am I an orphan, bred | 
at San Michele? Am [a yillano of R occa? | 
Don! You mock me, I know; but, in the | 
name of all the saints, what do you mean?” 

“Mean ?—that you should ask me so, like , 


g, nay, | 


|who was always clever. You were so quiet, 
leven Gigi did not know of it—though the 
boy did remember where we had been the 
night the baby came.” 

“And where had you been, Mariuccia 
mia?” asked the young man, with trem- 
bling lips. 

“ Ah! that is just the question: but if I 
tell you,” said Mariuccia, slowly, “it will 
disturb your mind, and make you unsettled ; 
and then it is possible nothing might come 
of it: and the other side is very strong— 
very strong, my son; and she herself—Ma- 
donna santissima, they are not like other 
women, these great ladies !—might appear 
against you, for any thing I can tell: and if 
you failed, and were only Francisco Spoleto 
the painter after all, you would lose your 
heart, amore mio—you would never be happy 
again.” 

“Do you think I shall be happy now with- 
out knowing ?—nay, Mariuccia, let us not 
|talk of happiness,” said Francisco—* that is 
not your business nor mine. Where were 
you that night the baby came ?—whence did 
you bring me under Cenci’s shawl? Ah! 
;Cenci, Teta! another word, and I should 
iknow all. If you do not answer me, amica 
‘nia, I will go instantly and ask Gigi, who 
has come to the market. Now, where was 
it ?—speak, or I go.” 
| af It is his mother’s blood,” said Mariuccia, 
\reflectively. ‘She is like the lightning— 
‘but strikes, strikes like the lightning, and 
‘would kill as well. Eccellenza,” she con- 
tinued, looking round stealthily, and sinking 





» her voice almost to a whisper with a histri- 


onic instinct—‘I went to Genzaro to the 
| Agostini palace—there you were born! ” 
The young man, who was bending eagerly 
‘forward to listen, fell back upon the hard 
old arm-chair behind him, and hid his face 
in his hands. For the last few minutes, 
| during which his own mind had been leaping 
with all the rapidity of thought by many an 
| old link of association to these very words, 
-he had expected this; but notwithstanding, 
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the certainty came upon him with a violent 
shock that seemed to take the ground from 
under his feet. There he sat, his face in his 
hands, seeing nothing of a pessible duke- 
dom, ner the wealth, the rank, the lofty Be: 
sition which perhaps 1 i 

ing only in 
against 


his Imagination, eo: ng angry 
a background of clouds, the face of | 
that old Duchess Agostini, ar eh he had | 


passed a thousand times in street and church, | 


always with a certain curiosity and intcrest | 
such as the suppesed grandchild of her fos- | 


ter-sister might be expected to feel. With 
an extraordinary pang of nature he remem- 
bered now that old withered, passion-wasted 


face ; and perhaps the first sensation in his | 


mind was a sickening sense of disgust and 
disappointment. 
countenance of the old faded beauty—that 
was his mother’s face! Bah! what was his | 
mother’s face to him, or his mother herself, 
but a means cf fortune? He ran through a 
world of rapid thoughts during that momen- 
tary silence. 
east him off—why ?—and immediately a! 
fierce impulse of shame, resentment, and re- 


If he 


prisal took possession of Francisco. 
was her child, she had dropped him as cgolly 
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That sour, haughty, witch- | 


She was his mother, and had | 


AGOSTINI. 


Mariuccia, “ she would have had thee dressed 
in the modo Inglese, and thou au Italian of 
the best blood !—but, believe me, I with- 
stood the barbarity. Thee, emoroso, with 
thy little feet open to the winds, in a moun- 
tain village like Rocca! Savage that she 
‘was! But tl ey know no better, these For- 
estieri. Yet I blessed her for thi s—she 
‘caused the duchessa to kiss thee before thou 
wert sent away.” 

“To kiss me!” came faintly from Fran- 
cisco’s lips. He grewred again, and looked 
‘haughtily abashed and discomfitted. Un- 
‘consciously to himself, these wonderful news 
‘had made a difference upon him already. 
An hour ago he did not know how to look 
haughty; but he learned it with a rapid in- 
stinct when he began to regard himself as 
Don Francisco, and felt in his veins the 
fiery tingle of the duchessa’s blood. 

gs But pause a moment,” said MM: yragin 
| suddenly feeling a touch of terror as she re- 
| membered that cold salutation, and the 
duchessa’s warnings against dignifying the 
‘baby with a title—* pa use, I beseech you, 
(Ecqellenza. You are the duchessa’s son be- 
| yond any question; but, alas! alas! it is 
'shame so much as to think upon it. How 


| 
} 


as one of the lower animals might have can any one tell, amoroso mio, whether you 


done: why should he care for her, but as | are an Agostini, and the heir of t] 
a stepping-stone ¢o his 


he duke ?” 
‘o his rights—his rights 2 | Francisco's youthful face darkened over 
He fiung his hands away from his flushed | with such a cloud as had never fallen upon 
face and stamped his foot in passion. Per-!the countenance of the friendless young 
haps only one interpretation could be put) painter. Then a doubtful, dark, satirical 
upon this extraordinary treatment of an/smile curled his lip. “It is my duty to 
only son—but to thwart ‘her, if nothing else, | think well of my parents, Mariuccia; no one 
he should fight the battle out, and be’ Duke | must suggest evil thoughts of them to me,” 
Agostini in spite of her! All this passed | he said, with significance. The woman drew 


through Decstesihs mind while Mariuccia | honed suddenly from the subject, without 


stood “looking at him, thinking him entirely | 
overpowered with exultation and sudden joy. 
She did not understand the passionate face 


he raised out of his covering hands; but as | 


his questions came now quick and breathless, 


Mariuccia, if she had been ever so skilled in | 


the human heart, had no time to read it in 
this case. She had enough to do to speak 
fast enough and full enough for the impa- 
tient youth. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“AND who is Madame Margherita?” 
asked Francisco. 


“She is a foreigner, a nurse of the Eng- 


knowing how much this new look and tone 

| scared her. She dared not say any thing 
more. This half-hour’s conversation had 
made another man of her nursling. He 
jliked to command and see his own power 
like others of his age; and this sudden dis- 
covery of a right, real or imaginary, to exact 
respect and receive homage, acted upon him 
like a spell. 

“You have reason, Don Francisco,” said 
Mariuccia, feeling herself suddenly set down 
and her position changed. She was no 
longer the important possessor of the secret, 





doling it out a little at a time, as pleased 


her, but was in the hands of a person much 


lish Forestieri—imagine, bello mio,” said | more intimately concerned, who made a sim- 
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ple witness of her, and entirely deprived her cisco would henceforward call nobody by 
of her superior place. Francisco accordingly | that title again. He called up before him, 
went on with his questions, anxious as was with a little artist-craft to aid his imagina- 
natural, to hear all the details, and quite un- | tion, that scene in the duchessa’s room—the 


aware how much would serve him as legal | 
evidence, and how much would not. 

“ And there were how many in the room ? 
and you heard the duchessa acknowledge 
me—own me~-say IT was her child? And I 
was baptized—by whom, then? and some 
one was there when I was -born?” asked 
Francisco, with anxiety. 

“ Eecclienza, the duchessa lay in her bed- 
chamber,” said Mariuccia ; “the drawing- 
room and the ante-room had heavy winter 
curtains over the doors; every thing was 
muffled over, so that none in the whole Pal- 
azzo could hear what went on within. Cenci 
received me when I came, signore mio. She 
said, ‘ Whisper, Mariuccia ; there is a baby, 
and you are to take it away.’ I said, ‘ Ma- 
donna sautissima! does il duca know?’ 
‘He knows as well as you or I,’ said Cenci. 
And so we went to the other chamber, where | 
the beautiful duchessa lay. Ah, she was aj 
great beauty, though you young people do | 





pretty, fretful lady, the anxious waiting-wo- 
man, the honest, bewildered peasant, and 
Monte Cavo looking in, and the pomegran- 
ates bursting into blossom, as he had so 
often watched them, with some vague thread 
of connection in his childish thoughis. And 
then it burst upon him in a blaze of wonder 
—that gleaming line of wall and windc 
shining out among the trees, was that his | 
future home ?—those olive orchards, and 
vineyards, and rich hill-slopes, which ell the 
world supposed to be the wealthy inheritance 
of Donna Anna, were they iis instead? 
Was he in truth and reality the Duke Agos- 
tini, and not Francisco Spoleto the painter ? 
His veins began to throb, and his head grew 
giddy. Mariuccia went on, after a little 
pause, into long details of his childhood, 
aad the many signs by which it was percep- 
tible that his blood was not that of the Rocca 
villano. But Francisco did not listen to her 
grandmotherly maunderings. He turned 


xv 


not think it: her eyes were so bright, and | once more the picture on his easel, and gazed 
her little teeth so white, and her cheek—| at it for a moment with a blushing, kindling 
there. is no such lovely color now-a-days. |face. If this wonderful fortune should come 
She said, ‘You shall have twelve scudi a|true! But, in the mean time, it was scarcely 
month, Mariuccia: make haste and take the possible to think of it without too much in- 


child away.’ So I took you away, amoroso 
mio; and you were so good a child, you did 
not cry all the way.” 

“Bah! Did she own me ?—did she say | 
This is my child?” asked Francisco, impa- 
tiently. 

“‘ Eceellenza, you are a man,” said Mari- 
uccia, with respectful severity; you ask | 
questions according to your capacity. When 
a lady is ill, and thereis a baby in the room, | 
does one ask whose baby it is? or does one 
desire to know in words, what Madame Mar- 
gherita does there? Ask the others, then, 
signore, if you are not satisfied with Mari- 
uccia. I have nursed you, and carried you 
in my arms, and taken care of you; but can 
I say any more?” 

“ My good Mariuccia! are not you my best 





and oldest friend?” said the young man, 
taking her hand. She was satisfied without 
much trouble; but he unconsciously stood | 
upon a very different ground with regard to | 


toxication, and he was only, so far as the 
present moment was concerned, Francisco 
the painter still. Francisco the painter, with 
one portrait to do, for which the young man 
did not expect a very high price, and which 
had procured for him all the early troubles 
and elations of a first falling in love, living 
in a room on the fourth piano in the Piazza 
of Trajan, and dining at the Trattoria for 
two pauls! yet at the same time, though no- 
body knew of it, the Duke Agostini, head 


| of an old historic family—a wealthy, far-de- 


scended noble! It was not wonderful if the 
extraordinary contrast bewildered his brains 
a little, and he did not hear perfectly what 
Mariuccia said. 

One thing, however, he did hear, and it 
arrested him in the full current of his 
thoughts. “But you have no money, sig- 
nore mio,” said Mariuccia, piteously. “It 
is true—I have no money!” cried the young 
man, looking blankly at her. What a mel- 


her than when she had entered the room, ancholy barrier of prose that was to all his 
and he had called her madre mia. Fran- | expectations! The duchessa, who had dis- 
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owned him all her life, was not likely to go | said dolefully, Francisco all the time work- 
down upon her knees forthwith, in the sight | ing as he had never worked before. 

of all the world, and say, “ Behold my son, | “To what good?” said the energetic 
whom I have wronged! this is my husband’s painter: “we must wait—and there will be 
heir.” Neither was it to be expected that|only too much time, my poor Mariuccia. 
Donna Anna should receive, with exuberant | We shall want I do not know how many 
sisterly affection, the young intruder upon | | thousand seudi ; ; and one cannot go to find 
her inheritance, or Donna. Anna’s husband | the gold pieces as one can find’ Teta or Ma- 
open his purse to his problematical brother- | dame Margherita. No; there will be enough 
in-law. Up to this moment Francisco had | of time.” 

been very happy when he could pay his rent} “ Then the Madonna bless thee, bello mio! 
and his tailor’s bill, and manage his dinners, | I thought to bring thee great news, and I 
his cigars, and his café expenses upon the | have only brought thee labor and trouble ; 
remaining stock in hand; but how to prose- | but Iam going to Teta’s, if you want me, 
cute a great lawsuit, he who had no money, | amoroso,” said Mariuccia, returning to her 
no friends, no influence—that was a very | old familiarity, as Francisco’s first cxultation 
melancholy and doubtful side of the picture. | fell—“ where you will find me to-night ; and 
“T must wait till I can work for it, Mariue- | Teta also, if you care to speak to her. A 
cia,” he said, plaintively, falling back upon | revederla, Eccellenza. The Madonna will 
the sympathy of his nurse—that sympathy send you good friends.” ‘ 

which he was growing grandly superior to 


So saying, Mariuccia went sorrowfully 
some ten minutes before. 


down-stairs, and Francisco gave himself a 
“T will take my necklace and my earrings | moment’s relaxation, to draw breath, and 
to the Monte, and Gigi shall mortgage the | think how hard his fate was. So near all 
vineyard,” cried Mariuccia, with enthusiasm, | these glories, and obliged to stop short for 
“ere thou shalt fail of thy rights, amore | want of a few thousand scudi! 


It was very 
mio! for what are they worth if it is not to 


hard—and the young man, who was twenty 
serve thee ?” and an Italian, and not of'a temper to scorn 
“Ah, Mariuccia, a thousand thanks! but | delights and live laborious days, heartily 
thy necklace and the vineyard together would ecbot od 
not bring in enough for a great lawsuit,” | parting wish. If the Madonna, careful 
said Francisco, shaking his head with sad | mother, hard-worked as she is among these 
superiority ; ‘“‘ we must wait.” ejaculatory populations, would only send him 
Saying which the young man seized upon good friends ! 
his palette and his brushes, and resumed his 
work as if for a wager, with some desperate CHAPTER Vil. 
idea of remaining there until he had accu-| TeTA’s house was in the Corso, entering, 
mulated all that was necessary for his great | however, from one of the narrow streets 
purpose. Mariuccia lingered about him sor- | which cross that great thoroughfare of mod- 
rowfully, much discomfited—was her great|ern Rome. It was a tall house of four 
revelation, which she had meant to raise her | stories, with a famous balcony on the first 
nursling into another sphere instantly, with | floor, for the delights and profits of the car- 
scarcely an interval—was nothing to come | nival, and three Landsome sets of rooms, 
of it but increased labor to the young man, | “ Appartements meublés,” one over the other, 
who, now that she had actually ca led him | from which Teta, in the frequent absence of 
Don Francisco, and informed him of his pre- | her husband, the courier, derived a very 
tensions, seemed already to herself so very | good income, and no small share of enter- 
much greater a personage? Poor Mariuccia | tainment and variety. Teta herself inhab- 
felt the disappoinfment keenly. She hovered | ited the fourth story, where she lived and 
behind him, watching his work, and trying struggled with a Roman maid-of-all-work, 
to comfort herself with a ‘ Quanti bella!” | as active mistresses with maids-of-all- work 
and superlative admiration of his powers. ih all countries usually do. Her own sit- 
“And you will not then care to see Madame | ting-room, high up in these elevated regions, 
Margherita, and to ask her if she remem- | | | opened like Francisco’s on a baleony, from 
bers, nor to talk to Teta, signore mio?” she | which, by rare good fortune. through a happy 








ed, in a fervent ejaculation, Mariuccia’s’ 
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break in the intervening houses, you could the Sora Teta expected only a feeble Eng- 
sce the green side of Monte Pincio, bound lish waiting-maid from her tenants on the 
with a sunny ribbon of road, thrusting its first floor instead of the peasant woman, 
trees against the sky, and hear the roll of whose foot should have sounded so much 
ecrriages, and almost the chatter’ of the different. Mariuccia dropped sadly upon the 
nurses, in their gleaming scarlet jackets, first seat that happened to be near her. “ Ah, 
upon that famous promenade. Teta’srooms | Teta, I have told him!” she exclaimed, with 
gonerally were furnished with that playful! a great sigh. Though there was no preface 
ceaprice which so much distinguishes the per- | to connect this abrupt statement with any 
sonal habitations of professional lodging- | | Person in particular, Teta, with all her old 
letters, crowded with articles too old, too| sharpness, and with wits quickened by a 
fxded, too large, or too small for the profit- | |world of gossip and much encounter with 
cble portion of the house, and which, massed | life, stopping short in her occupation, gazed 
together without any great regard to con-! at Mariuccia for a moment in surprise, and 
gruity, gave a somewhat eccentric appear- | then leaped at the truth. 
ance tothe place. This mixture of the grand) ‘You have told him!” she cried, with 
and the homely was rather heightened in! mingled pique and admiration—‘ you, Ma- 
effect by the occupation in which Mariuccia | riuccia! and I myself had not the courage! 
found her friend engaged. It was still early } Well, that is news, amica mia. You have 
in the season, the beginning of November, | told him—benissimo! and what did he 
and Teta’s apartments were not yet all let.) say?” 
She was moving quickly about her large! ‘Ah, Teta, if I had but thought of con- 
round table, counting out and laying in order | sulting with you first,” said poor Mariuccia; 
her stores of household linen, and the equiv- | ‘‘ you were always so sensible! but, you sce, 
ocal article which goes under the name of Ihave been living all by myself at Rocca, 
Argenteria in the hapless lodgers’ inventory. | thinking it over, and thinking it over. And 
Sora Teta had developed into a somewhat | one would come and say, ‘ Mariuccia mia, 
large woman in these years. Her full Roman jis not that boy Chichino of yours a noble 
shoulders, always of ample dimensions, were | born?’ and another would whisper, ‘ You 
now fuller than ever, and nothing was want- | were at the Agostini palace, Mariuccia, that 
ing to make her a personification of the na- | night ;’ and another, ‘ He is no villano, yon- 
tional type of woman, but the white national! | der Francisco—he has the air of a prince ;’ 
kerchief folded over her breast, which would | and even Gigi himself, though he does not 
have given a homely dignity and stateliness | trouble his brains too much, is always talk- 
to the famous poise of that bold Roman ing when he comes from Rome, saying, ‘I 
head. But Sora Teta was a woman of pre-| remember very well, my mother, waiting for 
tensions, and scorned (except at carnival) | you with the donkey by the lake- side yon. 
the dress of the Contadini. So she wore a! der - Genzaro the night that little Chichino 
gown like other people, and looked only a|came.’ Madonna santissima! one and an- 
large woman, stout and strong, and not with- | | other of them they put me out of my head. 
out a certain swarthy and dark-complexioned | I could get no rest with myself till I came 
comeliness. She was counting out her nap-|to the child: for I said, ‘ Why should every 
kins and tablecloths, which, like herself,|one know or guess who he is, save him- 
were rather dark-complexioned, when the | self ?’” 
objectionable maid admitted Mariuccia.| “Oh, it was very well and very right,” 
There were no sounds in the house but the} said Teta, still with a little pique to find 
fretful bark of a little dog, and Teta’s own | herself forestalled; “and you, to be sure, 
firm but heavy footstep—no children: a|knew best, and could tell him most; but, 
little Teta or Cenci in those silent passages blessed Santa Theresa! how had you the 
might perhaps have made the Sora Costini| courage ?—J was afraid.” 
more placable towards the unfortunate maid.; ‘But then I am not so clever as you are, 
Mariuecia came in somewhat dsonaniited | eqnans mia,” said Mariuccia, deprecatingly: 
and despondent. Her hands fell listlessly| ‘I did not think what would happen. I 
over her white apron ; her step was so much| said it out of my unfortunate head, the Ma- 
less assured and confident than usual, that | donna forgive me; and to think now that it 
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was all for nothing, and that all he has gained | little signorina’s portrait. The old milord is 
is harder work and a troubled heart. For | very jealous of her, and will not let the child 
to be sure he has no money for a great suit | out of his sight; but trust her to talk with 
at law. Zhou wouldst have thought of that, | her eyes to our Francisco! I will tell the 
my Teta, if I had consulted with thee!” little one he is a prince in disguise. The 
“Money!” cried Teta, with a gesture of | Forestieri like it, Mariuccia mia: they think 
disdain—“then that is all! But what said | we Italians live as in an opera, these Signori 
he to the news? I am glad he knows, for | Inglese. The Madonna and the blessed saints 
my part. It is true that very few people | send we did! for a stab of a stiletto would 
know Francisco, but everybody seems to|not matter by times, if the olives always 
have learnt that there is some one at Rome | yielded and the vines had no blight. Is the 
who belongs to the Agostini family. There | vintage good with you in Rocca, Mariuccia ? 
is Gactano, for example. Gaetano came} How the times are changing! One could 
home last week on the day of All Souls, | get good wine the other day for two bajocchi 
Mariuccia mia. He is with a great English | the fogliett, and now it is five; and how 
lord, and is going to Naples by and by; and rauch more it wiil be before all is done, who 
what should Gaetano hear at his master’s | can tell?” i 
table where he was serving, but one of the| ‘Ah, Teta mia, the times of Gregory! 
Signori Forestieri talking ef Donna Anna, | these were the times!” said Mariuccia— 
and of some story of another heir who was | “ when no man troubled his head about any 
lost. Gactano knows nothing, to be sure, | thing but his vines and his olives, and wine 
but he told it to me; and I desired him, | was as p.entiful as water, and the oil like 
‘Whatever thou hearest, amico mio, about | honcy ; but in these days the Madonna alone 
the house of Agostini, tell it always to me.’ | knows what is coming to us. No one fasts; 
—and you would not believe, Mariuccia, how | there is no respect to religion; the priest 
much I have h 











ard since. And so you told! 
him—benissimo! but what did our youth 
say?” 
“‘ He asked me a great many things,” said | 
Mariuccia, with despondency, “ but stopped 


passes like the beggar, and no man’ salutes 
him. When religion fails, every thing fails ; 
the candles burn few on the altars, Teta mia, 
and the little panetti are a bajocco apiece.” 

“True enough about the puneifi,” said the 


when he remembered that there was no better-instructed Roman matron, with a toss 
money. And there is no moncy, Teta, my /of her head; “but as for the preéi, bah! 
beautiful! And do you suppose the duchessa | One cannot go through the street without 
will yield, or Donna Anna give it all up to; stumbling over a monk here and a priest 
him? Madonna santissima! to think that! there. You should hear what Gactano says. 
for want of a little money so handsome aj In England there are no festas but Sundays; 
young man should be kept out of his inher- | think of that, my friend! and one can get 
itance. Though Gigi would mortgage the one’s work done all the days of the week 
vineyard and the garden, and even the little | without help of St. Martino and St. Michele. 
house, and I myself take my necklace to the | There is that woman of mine, that Maria, 
Monte, if that were but half enough.” she would go to mass every morning, and 
“ Patienza! ” said Teta, nodding her head;|to Pincio every afternoon, if I was fool 
“have thou courage, my friend. Let this!/enough. She knows every festa a month 
rumor spread, and who can tell what friends | off, and would I keep her from the holy 
the blessed Madonna may call to him ? There | function on the blessed San Martino’s day ? 
is the great English milord down in the first | Holy Santa Theresa! the work must be done 
piano ; he has no one with him but his grand- | in spite of all the saints.” 
daughter, a pretty little piccola piccola sig-} ‘‘ Hush, hush, my beautiful. The Ma- 
norina. I have spoken to hernow and then. | donna forgive thee, Teta; wouldst thou 
See, Mariuccia, she is of this height, and her | speak a word against the holy saints?” said 
waist I could hold in. my hand—a puff of | Mariuccia, in pious horror. 
wind off Monte Cavo would blow her away| ‘They are very well in their own way,” 
—and yet she has come travelling one can-| said the unscrupulous Teta. ‘“ I myself sent 





not tell how many thousand miles. I have|a candle as long as my armto the shrine of 
spoken of Francisco, and he is painting the | my blessed patroness Santa Theresa, when 
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THE ROMANCE 


Gaetano was last away, and I hope it pleased | 
her. But why my chambers should stand | 
unswept while that woman Maria goes to | 
mass on the festa, tell me, Mariuccia? Do | 
you suppose Santa Theresa cares whether 
that creature goes to mass, or loves to see 
the broom standing in the corner? Bah! I 
am for the Holy Lord Jesu and the Madonna 
Immaculata. I do not believe so very much, 
Ican tell you, in either the priests or the 
saints.” 

Mariuccia gave a little gasp, in the man- 
ner of one who would say a great deal, but 
swallows it in painful self-denial and says 
nothing, and gave a most emphatic shake of | 
her head. “ 'Thy mother thinks otherwise, 
Teta,” she said, compassionately; “ and see 
the duchessa.” 

“ Ah, yes, yes, see the duchessa! ” cried 
Teta, with a burst of laughter. ‘ How de- 
vout she is! She fasts twice a week, and 
gives tithes of all she has,” continued this 
heretical critic, unconsciously adopting the 
words of Scripture, ‘ and fears God, think- 
est thou not, Mariuccia mia? Ah, what a 
good mother she has been to her son!” 

“Teta, Teta, hold thy peace; some one 
will hear thee,” cried Mariuceia, rising has- 
tily to close the window, which overlooked 
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deep, a well of air, in the centre of the tall 
house, and galleried round with other bal- 
'conies beneath that of Teta, where any one 
listening might indeed have heard the Ro- 


'man woman’s unsubdued voice. 


“Ts it to Donna Anna, then, the duch- 
essa has been so good a mother ? ” said Teta, 
scornfully,—keeping her inheritance so safe 
for her, that the hciress never sets foot within 
the palace of the Agostini cither at Genzaro 
or in Rome?—or to him whom she sent 
away under thy shawl, Mariuccia ?—but pa- 
tienza! I had rather do my duty to my 

children than love the saints: I had rather 

|help Francisco to his right than have three 
masses a day. Yes, she is very devout, the 
good duchessa, and such a mother to her 
son!” 

Mariuccia made no answer; she was dis- 
comfited, and had nothing to reply, and in- 


| deed felt herself under great Coubt for the 
{moment, whe 


ether to d fond the cause of re- 
ligion in the person of the duchessa, or to 
abandon that perplexing subject for the more 
personal one of Francisco. After a while 
she decided prudently on the latter course, 
and the two women were deep in the discus- 
sion of this important and difficult matter, 
when the young Francisco himself, whom 
curiosity and excitement had driven from 
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the courtyard, a little square space, sinking 


; his easel, entered the house. 





Sonnet on Str Thomas Sermovur.—Is the 
following sonnet, written on a picture of Protec- 
tor Somerset,* anywhere to be found in print, 
and. can the writer be traced — 

“Of person rare, strong limbes, and manly 
shape ; 
Of nature framed to sarve on sea and land ; 

Of friendship tirm, in good state or ill hape ; 

In peace head-wise, in war-skill greate 

boulde hand ; 

Qn horse or fote, in perill or in playe, 

None could excel, though many did es- 
saye. 

A subject true, to Kinge a searvant 
greate 5 

Frind to God’s truth, enimy to Rome’s 
deceate ; 

Sumptuose abroad, for honour of the lande,- 

Temperate at home, yet kept great state 
with sta ’ 

And noble house, that fed more mouths with 
meat 

Than some, advanst one higher steps to stand. | 


* In the possession of Thomas Cholmondeley, 
Esq., Hodnet. 














Yet against nature, reason, and just lawes, 
His blode was spilt, guiltiesse, without just - 
cause.’ 
Joun ALLEN. 
[These lines were placed under a portrait of 
Thomas Seymour, Baron Sudeley, brother to 
ithe Protector Somerset. hey are attributed to 
’| Sir John Harrington the elder, and are printed 
in Nuge Antique, ii. 329., and entitled ‘* Upon 
the Lord Admiral Seymour’s Picture.”” Miss 
Strickland (Queens of England, iv. 46., edit. 
1851) states, that “ Queen Elizabeth continued 
to cherish the memory of her unsnita thle lor er 
[Seymour] with tenderness, not on! y atter she 
had been deprived of him by the axe of the ex- 
ecutioner, but for long yerrs aft erwards ORY lie 
inferred from the favor which she always be- 
[peer on his faithful follower, Sir Jolin Ui: ars 
|rington the elder, and the fact, that when she 
| was actually the sovereign of En; gland, and had 
rejected the addresses of tn: any of the princes of 
Surope, Harrington ventured to present her with 
a — trait of his deceased lord, the admiral, with 
a descriptive sonnet. The gift was accepted, 
and no reproof addressed to the donor.” |—Notes 
and Queries. 














From The Neonomist. 
The Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish 
Covenanters, 1638-1688. By James Dodds. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 


Princes St. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 1860. 


Tuis interesting volume, “ originally pre- 
pared as a course of lectures,” is not put 
forth as “an exhaustive history of the peri- 
od,” but as “a series of descriptive sketches, 
meant to represent in outline the successive 
phases of the Covenanting struggle.” That 
struggle was ‘‘one branch of that war for 
right and justice which the British people 
waged with the House of Stuart,” and it 
‘may be said to have continued, with more 
or less of intensity, and more or less of vicis- 
situde, from the swearing of the National 
Covenant in 1638, to the deliverance accom- 
plished in the Revolution of 1688.” 

The main features of this period are, of 
course, well known, and the new matter 
which Mr. Dodds has culled from the State 
Paper Office, though curious and worth read- 
ing, does little more than amplify our previ- 
ous knowledge. The value of the book con- 
sists in its being a good popular resumé of 
one of those important episodes of history, 
well worthy of a separate presentation, in 
which the full significance of a long past 
arrives at its culminating point, and takes a 
form that determines the future character of 
the nation. On the scale which the author 
has adopted, he has well exccuted his task, 
though, as he himself observes, the subject 
is deserving of a yet completer treatment. 

Mr. Dodds begins by showing that while 
in England, subscquent to the Reformation, 
“the. parliament was always the people’s 











organ in their pursuit of constitutional gov- 
ernment,” and the Church was “ from its 
birth a creature of the court,”—the case was 
preciscly the reverse in Scotland. There, 
the parliament, from radical defects in its 
structure, was cither the mere echo of the | 
court, or the instrument of some dominant | 
f barons,” while the Kirk “ was the 





faction of 
true organ of the Scottish people.” A sig- | 
nificant article in the “ Confession of Faith | 

{ 


and Doctrine believed and professed by the | 
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the end of the world shall be, a Kirk; that 
is to say, a company and multitude of men, 
chosen by God, who rightly worship .and 
embrace him, by true faith in Christ Jesus, 
who isthe only head of the same kirk.” This 
latter clause, striking as it did at the roots 
of all state dictation in ecclesiastical affairs, 
was the fundamental point on which the 
whole Covenanting struggle turned. 

Under such a régime as that of the Stuarts, 
however, no free movement of national life, 
although apparently religious ouly, could at- 
tain completeness without becoming politi- 
calalso. That distinction between obedience 
in things lawful and submission to things 
arbitrary, which constitutional subjects en- 
deavor to observe towards despotic mon- 
archs, is probably regarded by the latter as 
the most irritating of all modes of resist- 
ance. The Covenanters tried it long before 
they discovered the utter impossibility of 
ever impressing it upon the House of Stuart. 
After the death of Charles L., they crowned 
his son as a constitutional king, and it took 
twenty years of his horrible dragonnades 
(1660-1680) to drive these patient and gen- 
erous remonstrants into deliberate rebellion 
against the civil power as such. But when 
at last the time came, it came decisively, 
Long persecution had thinned the Covenant- 
ing body of all timid or time-serving mem- 
bers, and those who remained were equal to 
the work that lay before them. There is 
nothing finer in the whole history of the 
Covenanting struggle than the record of 
these last eight years, from 1680 to 1688, 
when the United Societies, popularly called 
the Cameronians, apprchending clearly the 
position to which they were driven, took it 
up before God and man with rare complete- 
ness, blending the zeal of the Hebrew with 
the cool sagacity of the Anglo-Saxon, en- 
riched, too, in the leaders of the party, with 
intcilectual culture of no mean order. The 
following passages will show the manner in 
which our author sketches this period :— 

“ But Cameron was not merely the preacher 
of the persecuted remnant. He was the 
champion that was first to proclaim, that the 
House of Stuart had foricited the British 


Protestants of Scotland” (which was con- | throne. It was now necessary, in the cvolu- 
firmed and adopted in 1567 by the first par- | tion of circumstances, that the tie reels had 
liament of James VI.) runs thus: “ We | — we.) nash ote’ yuyu aaciy - eit 
most constantly believe, that from the be-| Peres eae ) z panting ig nd rectal 

N ing; and Cameron commenced this dissolv- 
| ing power amongst the strict Covenanters. 


ginning there has been, and now is, and to 
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“In one of his earliest sermons, after his ; blame us for, or offend at our rewarding 
return from Holland, he thus expounds his | those that are against us as they have done 
views: ‘The most part of the land ery out, | to us, as the Lord gives opportunity.’ After 
We will have no other king but Cesar, no/a concluding prayer, those twenty armed 
other king but King Charles. We must | horsemen formed again in rank, and sternly 


cry, We will have no other king but Christ. 
What, say ye, are ye against monarchical 
government? We are not much taken up 
with that, if God let pure government be es- 
tablished, that is most for the advantage of 
civil and ecclesiastical society. ... If ye 
would have God be for you, you must cut 
off this king, and these magistrates, and 
make able men be rulers; men endowed 
with suitable qualifications, both of body and 
mind... . If ever ye see good days in 
Scotland without disowning the present king, 
then believe me no more. . . . I know not 
if this generation will be honored to cast off 
these rulers ; but those that the Lord makes 
instruments to bring back Christ, and to re- 
cover our liberties, civil and ecclesiastical, 
shall be such as shall disown this king and 
the magistrates under him... . Let them 
take heed to themselves; for though they 
should take us to scaffolds, or kill us in the 
fields, the Lord will yet raise up a party who 
will be avenged upon them. ... We had 
rather die than live in the same country with 
them, and outlive the glory of God depart- 
ing altogether from these lands.’ ” 


In 1680, this was Zreason: in 1688, it 
became the Revolution Settlement. 


“On the 22d of June (the anniversary of 
Bothwell), the ancient burgh of Sanquhar 
was startled, in the midst of its black and 
desolate hills, by the appearance of twenty 
armed men on horseback, who rode slowly 
up the main street. On arriving at the 
market-place, two dismounted and went to 
the cross, whilst the rest formed a circle 
round them at a little distance, and the in- 
habitants flocked to the spot. The two who 
dismounted were Richard Cameron and his 
brother Michael. A psalm was sung; a 
prayer offered; after which Michael read a 
paper, amid the strange and breathless si- 
ence of the gathered multitude. It was the 
Sanquhar Declaration: ‘We do by these 
presents disown Charles Stuart, that has 
been reigning, or rather tyrannizing on the 
throne of Britain these years bygone, as 
1aving any right, title to, or interest in, the 
crown of Scotland, for government,—as for- 
feited several years since, by his perjury and 
breach of covenant both to God and his 
Kirk, and by his tyranny, and breach of the 
very leges regnandi (the very essential con- 
ditions of government) in matters civil. . .. 
We do declare a war with such a tyrant and 
usurper, and all the men of his practices. 
... And we hope after this, none will 


and silently rode away into the pathless des- 
erts from which they had come. 

“There were now in Scotland two king- 
doms, the Stuart monarchy and the Camer- 
onian theocracy. The latter was but a cloud 
the size of a man’s hand, yet in eight years 
it overspread the whole sky, and descended 
in a hurricane of ruin on the ‘ Bloody 
House.’ Amid much that is sectarian in 
their phraseology, the real matter of fact for 
| woes they are contending was just the old 
‘claim of the Covenanters—a free parliament 

and a free assembly. 

“. . . What gross injustice has been 
done to them by the romancers who make 
jmirth out of their sufferings, and madness 
jout of their grave, heroic wisdom! We are 
to believe them to have been a mere howl- 
ling jumble of Macbriars, and Kettledrum- 
mies, and Mause Headriggs, only saved from 
utter contempt by a certain kind of earnest, 
enraptured nonsense. Never was there a 
more baseless libel. Read, but read with 
proper understanding and information be- 
forehand,—read the treatises of the men 
who really led them,—read, above all, the 
minutes of their society meetings from 1681 
to 1691, and you will be struck with the 





‘| prudence, sobriety, and calmness with which 


they transacted all their business, and en- 
countered all emergencies, and considered 
all the difficult and trying questions that 
came before them. This very question of 
resistance to the ruling power, which, as we 
have said, was then a novel and perplexing 
question, they discuss with a depth, preci- 
sion, and completeness, which has not been 
exceeded by any of the jurists or statists 
who have since reasoned on the subject. 
There is not a finer or more comprehensive 
statement of the proposition than that which 
is contained in the society’s letter to friends 
in Ireland, dated 2d March, 1687: ‘In 
things civil, though we do not say that every 
tyrannical act makes a tyrant, yet we hold 
that habitual, obstinate, and declared op- 
position to, and overturning of, religion, laws, 
and liberties, and making void all contracts 
with the subjects, intercepting and interdict- 
ing all redress by supplications or otherwise, 
doth sufficiently invalidate his right and re- 
lation of magistracy, and warrant subjects - 
. to revolt from under, and disown al- 
legiance to such a power. Yet they may 
not lawfully arrogate to themselves that au- 
thority which the tyrant has forfeited, or act 
judicially either in civil or criminal courts. 
Only, they may do that which is necessary 
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for s securing themselves, liberty, and relig- 
ion... .’ 
“Such, then, was the principle upon which |; 


the Cameronians took up their position at | 


the period of which we are now speaking. 


... They formed into a separate commu- | 


nity—armed, drilled, organized—and eight | 
years betore any other party, when the rest 
of the nation were supine and overawed, | 
when other people, ‘as in the days that were 
before the ficod, were eating and drinking, | 
marrying and giving in marriage,’ they fore- | 
saw that a great convulsion must take place, 
and they prepared steadily and methodically | 
for it; would be drawn aside into no rash or 
sectional movement (such as that of Mon- | 
mouth ‘and Argyle), but waited on and ae 
fered patientiy until the decisive hour came 
and when the hour came they knew it, peal 
rose in their thousands of armed and disci- 
plined men—the sole volunteers for their 
country—and bore a glorious part in accom- 
plishing the Revolution of 1686 
“That Revolution justified their whole re- 
sistance. . . . And those who have studied 
the protests and papers of the Cameronians 
will bear witness, that these documents set 
forth the same grievances, and require sub- 
stantially the same alterations of govern- 
ment, as were embodied in the “Claim of 
Right” of 1689, on which William of Orange 
was crowned hing of Scotland; 


queens have held the crown of Britain ever 
since.” 


Mr. Dodds clearly sees the exclusive and 
narrow element in the Covenanters’ faith, 


but he pleads, and we think justly, that the | 


vital substance of that faith was essentially | y 
noble and universal. Of this he gives most 


and on the} 
saute of which, in effect, our kings and! 
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,interesting evidence. The extracts from the 

;sermons cf Cameron and Pedea, and the 
whole life of James Renwick, are full of 
| those vital utterances which belong to the 
|sacred history of the race. The character 
of Renwick, indeed, seems to have been of 
a much finer grain than that of any of the 
Covenanters of whom we have a full account. 
In his childhood, he was most unhealthily 
|precocious in intellect, and during his stu- 
| dent life he was troubled by the die kest re- 
\Kgious doubts, but he passed through all 
| these disadvantages without injury to the 
| vigor or the bloom of his mind. For five 
| years he was the chief leader of the Camer- 
onians, giving coherence to their principles 
and dignity to their proceedings, and elevat- 
ing them by his own large-hearted tolerance, 
and pure, generous sympathies; and when, 
at the early age of twenty-six, he ended his 
days on the scaffold, he had lived a richer 
life and done a nobler work than far longer 
terms of existence are often permitted to 
accomplish. 

It is to be regretted that our author should 
somctimes spoil the effect of the noble things 
; he is narrating, by interpolating rhetorical 
_remarks which sadly jar on the reader's feel- 
ings. Yet Mr. Dodds can write vigorotsly 
when he likes, and his narrative is told 
throughout with clearness and spirit. Al- 
though avowedly sympathizing with the 
Covenanters, he sincerely aims to be impar- 
tial, and his judgments both of the men and 
| of the time are sensible and liberal. It only 
| remains to add, that the book contains that 
‘useful feature, an alphabetical index. 











As an illustration of Highland hospitality, the 
Atheneum lias the following : 


be given up to said landlord! So that you not 
only py to be this worthy’s servant, but if you 

order any of the fish you have landed to be pro- 
duced at your own diner, you will have to pay 
for cating as well as for catching them. 





Ax application having been made to the 
prince consort by Captain W. Parker Snow, 
and others, to induce him to aid them in get- 
ting up funds f for another expedition to the arc- 
tic regions, in search of Sir John Franklin and 


“ The landlord of | 
the inn at Loch Inver charges you half a guinea | 
a day for fishing in the loch, the fish caught to 


| his companions, the prince has replied, politely 
declining the application on the ground that he 
would not deetn it expedient openly to patron- 
| ize an expedition, afier the govern.nent have de- 
cided that no further search shall be made, 


Since the late additions made to the city of 
Paris it covers a space of 78,020,000 yards. Of 
these 51,000 consist, of gardens, or of waste 
ground laid out for building. By the census 
taken in the year 1856, the population is set 
down at 1,174,346 souls. At present it is calcu- 
lated that in consequence of the iimits being ex- 
tended to the fortifications, the population of 
Patis amounts to 1,800,000. 




















THE TOWER OF LONDON. 11] 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. {to the same end. It is the recollections, 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. then (if we may call them so, since they are 
THERE is something very pleasant in the | Hot of any particular incident, but only of 
appearance of a new house. The walls are the inevitable events thet we may venture 
so clean, the roof so perfect, the windows so | to take on trust)—it is the memory of the 
cheerful-looking, and the very doors seeming past, and not the architectural style of the 
so ready to open without any noise or diffi. | building, that gives such . charm to the 
culty on their hospitable hinge. And yet we queer corners and innumerable windows of a 
are forced to confess that, though a new | Mansion of the days of old. In themselves, 
house gives one very agreeable ideas of com-| many people have maintained that those 
fort and convenience, it is not so picturesque ; broken lines and fentastic ornaments are 
as an old one. The scenery of England | not half so beautiful as the plain solidity of 
would lose very much of its beauty if its the Grecian architecture and the massive so- 
filds end parks were not dotted over with | lemnity of the palaces of Italy ; but to us 
quaint, gable-ended mansions, ornamented | English they assume a higher character than 
with tall chimneys, and steep red-tiled roofs, | any mere beauty of. collocation can bestow, 
grown gray with the rains and sunshine of | for they are treasuries of English feelings— 
two or three hundred years. Castles, also, | English history—English life. Elizabeth 
perched like a robber on some eminence, to|Tises before us as she stood when the Ar- 
command a view of the public road at its) mada was defeated. Charles I. with his 
foot, lifting their towers and turrets up into | Ceremonious stateliness—the Cavaliers and 
the sky, form a beautiful feature in the land- | the Roundheads—the burly figure and un- 
scape, and add 2 new sort of interest to the | conquerable will of Oliver Cromwell—theres- 
tract of country we are journeying through. lute independence of _Hampden—the chiv- 
But does it ever strike one traveller out of | alrous courage of Walter Raleigh, and the 
ten, what is the cause of the interest we take | Sweet feminine grace of Lucy Hutchinson, 


in these old dwellings? It can’t be their 


mere shape and position, for it is possible to | 


devise more regular plans, and to discover 
more fitting situations. No—it is the his- 
tory of the human feelings, of which these 
places have been the theatre, that involun- 
tarily rises to our minds; it is the cares, the 
loves, the joys and sorrows of which those 
old walls have been the witnesses, that in- 
vest them, to the thoughtful héart, with a 


far deeper and more enduring interest than | 


ever can attach themselves to stone and 
lime. Not a house in all England that has 
stood for two hundred years, that has not a 
tale to tell thet would astonish the writers 
of romance; not a room that has not its 
memory of death or marriage—of the bride 


‘or Lady Russell. These are the thoughts 
and associations that make an old house so 
charming; but first—for one doesn’t like 
even to be pleased on false pretences—is the 
‘house old? Has it stood in cloud and sun- 
‘shine all those years? Is it contemporary 
with the historic men whose time its style 
of architecture recalls ? If so—all hail, old 
farm and manor !—walled castle and moated 
grange !—for humanity has breathed its 
spirit into your stones, and you grow half 
|human yourselves from having sheltered so 
‘many generations of men. But if it is not 
'in reality an old house—if it was built yes- 
'terday, and pretends to have stood, as we 
now sce it, gray with artificial mosses, crum- 
bling even, in some parts, with artificial ruin 





coming into it in the splendor of her beauty ;—What are we to say ? 
—of he scme, ‘when fity years have va '__ If the builder’s receipt is not yet dry, and 
being carried cut of it, mourned by her de- |1t pretends 4g gat to whisper to us 
scendants of the third generation ; or, per- | about Henry VIIL., and Bloody Mary, and 
haps, neglected and forgotten as one who has | James I., what shall we think of it? Why, 
lived too long. But who is there that can that it is an impostor,—that it is like a Lon- 
chronicle all the deeds of cruelty or of kind- | don Denes of roy rPesied years rp who 
ness, the vicissitudes of misery cr happiness, | turns up the whites of his eyes, and totters 
that have occurred in those old houses? It | a8 he walks, leaning heavily on a stick, with 
must be sufficient for the traveller to know, | @ ee ee ae in large let- 
1 We gL Anne nike ; ay i ters, “Thomas Tudor, an old man of a hun- 
dibse. ficients pistingh tiny Manthd gsr ‘dred and five, past work and totally blind.” 
dren must have been born, ntust have died | It ought to be looked on as extorting admi- 
—in their youth, in their manhood, in their j ration from us under false pretences, and 
old age—and sights and sounds, hopes and| ot a bit more respectable than any other 
disappointments and sorrows, must have | deceiver. A house of the nineteenth cen- 
been as profusely scattered along the devious | tury should be a house for the nineteenth 
paths that conducted them from the cradle to century to live in. The fifteenth century 
the grave, as we ourselves find them in our | Was a blustering, quarrelsome fellow, and 
daily progress from the same starting-point | lived in a house with strong barricades all 
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round it, his walls pierced with narrow holes, | bridged, narrow-windowed, winding-staired, 
through which he could shoot his visitors, if | long-passaged, windy, gusty, out-and-in, up- 
he did not think they were approaching him | and-down, old Gothic castle, exactly the 
ina friendly manner. The sixteenth century | same as would have been built for his great- 
improved a little on this, but still flanked | great-grandfather, while Warwick the king- 
his house with turrets that commanded the maker and other turbulent barons were fight- 
entrance-door, and had an immense gate \ing with Henry VI. 

studded with iron nails, and insurmountable} Now what do we of these peaceful days, 
walls round his courtyard. The seventeenth | when two policemen dressed in blue keep a 


grew still more civilized. He turned the 
ramparts of his house into a shrubbery, and 
the dried-up bed of the moat intoa bowling- 
green. But the house was still on the look- 
out for dangers, and had a tower where a 


sentinel took note of what was passing 


whole district in order—what do we want 
with drawbridges, and portcullises, and don- 
jon towers, and bartisans, and turrets? 
| There was a fitness for all these things in 
the days of old. The lord of the mansion 
| dined in his hall with all his friends and re- 


within his range. The eighteenth was a re- 'tainers. When the meals were over, the 


markably peaceful individual, and took down | serving-men, the men-at-arms, the depend- 
his turrets, and made his guardroom into | ants of the household, lay down upon the 


the dairy, and the dungeons into wine and 
beer cellars. He also introduced straight 
walks into his garden, turned the moat into 
a fishpend, and cut all his trees into the 
shapes of men, and peacocks, and elephants, 
and other objects of natural history. He 
also discharged his warder, and paid for 
protection by a subscription to the county 
police. He was a smug, careful, pushing fel- 
low, and laid out more money on his ware- 
houses than on his private dwelling, for he 
began to smell from afar the spices of India, 
and the cotton-fields of America, and the 
commerce of the world, and the empire of 
the seas. And then came in the nineteenth 
century, such a being as has never been seen 
before. He upset all the thrones of Europe 


in his youth, and kicked them about as if) 


they were really nothing but old chairs. He 
put a little water into a pot, and put some 
coals under it, and by the aid of a few wheels 
and axles, he careers up rivers where civil- 
ized man never penetrated before ; he crosses 
the Atlantic at fifteen miles an hour against 
wind and tide; he beats the furthest waters 
of the Pacific into a white foam around his 
paddles. But he does more. He.makes 
the sun himself draw his landscapes. He 
makes the lightning itself carry his messages, 
and he pauses at this moment on the top of 
the elevation he has reached, not to rest 
contented with the contemplation of the val- 
leys at his feet, but to take a wider survey 
of the lands still to be discovered —the 
powers yet to be evoked from the cells in 
which they have been hidden from every eye 
but his. And now this nineteenth century 
—this “heir of all the ages in the foremost 
files of time ”—can’t find out a style of arch- 
itecture stamped with his own image and 
character, to be transmitted to his descend- 
ants as a sample of his genius and disposi- 
tion, but is forced to go back and hide his 
poverty of invention in a large, high-tur- 
retted, square-towered, moated, draw- 


straw with which the floor was covered, and 
the hall became the dormitory of the family. 
No wonder, therefore, the hall was the larg- 
est apartment in the house, with the hand- 
somest and widest fireplace, the greatest ap- 
pearance of comfort, and the most habitable 
look. It is a fit subject for laughter to see 
a new house rising with a prodigious hall. 
It is a great waste of space—it is a repro- 
duction of a fashion when the significancy 
of itis worn out. Things ought always to 
be in keeping with each other, and when a 
worthy citizen retires from trade, and builds 
‘him a feudal fortalice instead of a cottage 
| ornée, he ought certainly to exchange his 
taglioni or comfortable greatcoat, for a 
| cuirass of steel, or at least for a buff jerkin. 
His black hat, or if heis a wise man, his 
wide-awake, must give place to helm and 
visor. He must dine in the great hall on a 
boar roasted whole, and never take a quiet 
ride on his shooting pony without an im- 
mense sword by his side, and a spear in his 
hand, wipvantthe to hack to pieces and transfix 
any of his tenants with whom he is not alto- 
gether pleased. These observations, how- 
ever, are meant to apply only to houses of 
recent date. The old should by all means 
be continued in the enjoyment of every orig- 
inal feature ; repairs must be conducted in 
the taste and spirit of the primitive building. 
If it be of Henry the Eighth’s time, let not 
one alteration be made so as to confound it 
with the cognate style of Elizabeth and 
James. If it is still earlier, keep to it in all 
its external design. Show us the complete 
mansion of the heroes of the Crusades—of 
the men who fought at Crecy and Poictiers 
—of the conquerors at Agincourt, of ad- 
herents of the rival Roses, and they will 
be pictorial representations to us of great 
|historic periods, landmarks to guide us in 
|our inquiries into the state of architecture, 
and thence of manners, at different times. 
‘Now we have seen that preceding ages have 
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built up monuments for themselves in stone 
and lime, from which, without any inscrip- 
tion, we can read their epitaphs with the ut- 
most ease. Is this to be the only age that 
is to die and make no sign? Having done 
every thing else, can’t we build a nineteenth 
century house ? 

Our earliest ancestors in this island lived 
in beehives ; that is, on three crossed sticks 
was put a little thatch, which reached to the 
ground, leaving only an opening on the sur- 
face for the inhabitant to creep in by. What 
stone and lime, polished deals and smooth 
slates were to them, let some new and hith- 
erto unused material be to us. Let us take 
the glazed and hollow bricks in the mean 
time, as an advance on our previous ways; 
but let us persevere in availing ourselves of 
any thing that ingenuity suggests, and a 
moderate experience warrants, and not many 
years will elapse before we talk of the period 
of poor, tasteless, shapeless stone cottages 
and tile roofs, as we now talk of the period 
of the Ichthyosaurus and the Megatherion, 
and other extinct monsters of frightful ugli- 
ness and very little use. Nobody denies 
that in every district there are many com- 
fortable looking and pretty dwellings—houses 
of a pleasant, habitable appearance, that tell 
you the occupiers are very well off in the 
world—people with pleasant balances at their 
bankers, regular appetites at five o’clock, 
and the bedroom candles brought in punc- 
tually at half-past ten. This is a style of 
house that. fulfils one of the purposes fgr 
which we contend—namely, that the outside 
of a mansion should give you some idea of 
what sort of being the inhabitant of it is; 
and what may be called the middle class 
dwelling-house, being adapted for a middle 
class such as never existed before, does cer- 
tainly bear the impress of the middle class 
for whom it is designed. There would be 
no mistaking its comfortable boiled beef and 
turnip sort of expression, for the “ foray or 
starve ” look of a Scotch tower; but a mod- 
ern antiquity is like a false date, it is apt to 
mislead, and has the same amount of fitness 
as if a sane man were to raise a house for 
himself according to the plan and elevation 
of a lunatic asylum; or a gentleman at 
large were to build an exact imitation of a 
model prison. 

But there is one sty® of building which 
is to be hoped will never change, and that 
is the ecclesiastical. The church that is 
built to-day should always have the same 
distinctive features as the churches that first 
uprose in this island in the light of Chris- 
tianity. There is no falsédate here, no as- 
sumption of antiquity, nothing that misleads 
the observer. And the reason is this. There 
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devoted. The worship now carried on within 
it, though of a purer form, is addressed to 
the same unchangeable and Almighty Bein 
who heard the first prayers of the converte 
heathen in this land. There is no change 
of manners here, as has occurred in the in- 
habitant of the modern feudal castle, and 
therefore there is no impropriety in preserv- 
ing the same style of building, which has 
become consecrated in our minds by the one 
unvarying use to which it has been applied. 
To show how completely this is the case, we 
have only to imagine how absurd the appear- 
ance would be of a dwelling-house built on 
this model—a little library in the bell-tower, 
‘or a bedroom in the steeple. Churches and 
chapels were equally deficient some years 
ago, in the application of the ecclesiastical 
style. You rode through a village, and you 
saw a barn at one end of it, with a belfry, 
and a barn at the other without a belfry. 
One was the church and the other the chanidl 
both applied to the one holy se of 
teaching and prayer, and both utterly desti- 
tute of the outward appearance of a place of 
worship at all. In both a great improvement 
has fiken place. The poorest of dissenting 
bodies endeavor to bestow some adornment 
on the outside of their temple,—a lance- 
window or a peaked gable-end; the most 
outlying parishes are ambitious also of 
showing some outward sign of their Chris- 
tian profession in the repairing and amend- 
ing of their churches. Mi all, you will see 
an approach to the old ecclesiastical style, 
—a divergence, as far as possible, from the 
appearance of an inhabited house—of a town- 
hall—of a shop—or of a feudal tower. Peo- 
ple need not worship with less devotion that 
their meetings are held in a chapel which 
can no longer be mistaken for a cow-shed, 
nor that their parish-church is no longer al- 
lowed to have one of the transepts walled 
off and used as a pigsty. 

But we will now put an end to this dis- 
quisition on architecture, and ask the read- 
er’s attention to the short and simple annals 
of a real old building—the best known, and 
perhaps the most characteristic in England 
P vith more tales of terror and interest 
about it than ever clustered, like ill-omened 
ravens, round a building before,—a building 
that, in all the changes of our history, has 
still borne its bad pre-eminence as the home 
of despair and sorrow. The groans that have 
resounded through those dismal chambers, 
the screams that have startled the sentinel 
on guard, proceding from tortured prisoners 
—the broken hearts that beat their last in 
those dungeons—the agonies, the fears that 
have thrilled human bosoms in that awful 





is a sameness in the purpose to which it is 
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dwelling—invest it with a gloomy horror 
that was never equalled in the pages of fic-- 
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tion. The Castle of Otranto, and the mys- | created an involuntary shudder in the stout- 
terious Udolpho, are mere commonplace |est hearts. From it went in procession on 
habitations compared to it. For eight cen- | their coronation days, all the kings of Eng- 
turies it has shown its haggard and grim | land, from Richard IL. till James II., a pe- 
face to the world; and we are now going to |riod of three hundred years. The Tower, 
recall some particulars of its history, which | throughout the life of the first of these po- 
will perhaps make us not quite so much in 'tentates, played a very conspicuous part. 
love, as some people are, or pretend to be, | It was the scene of the grandeur and mag- 
with the chivalrous grandeur of our ances- | nificence of his youthful days. Festivals 
tors, and the superiority of the “good old! and assemblies were held in it, that eclipsed 
times.” the magnificence of the court of France. 

On the left bank of the river Thames, just | The flood of splendor was indeed so great, 
below where the custom-house is, in con- | that it overflowed into a place, which is cer- 
venient juxtaposition with the magnificent |tainly not connected in our minds either 
docks which, with their crowded tiers of | with floods or splendor. Where thousands 
shipping, their innumerable flags, and vast |of cattle were lately penned up, for the 
variety of languages, place modern trade | weekly sustenance of two millions and a half 
and universality of interest at once face to | of hungry Cocknies; where the bellowing of 
face with ancient isolation and power,—is | oxen, the bleating of sheep, the grunting of 
seen as we go down in a steamboat for a| pigs, and the baaing of calves, were the 
day’s holiday to Greenwich, a square-built, | only sounds that disturbed the serenity of 
low, and dingy pile, which has no feature of | Smithfield, knightly trumpets uttered their 
attraction either from grandeur or beauty |inspiring notes, summoning the great and 


of design, but which all turn to look at when 
they are told it is the Tower of London. 
Who originally built itis not known. Some, 
of course, say Julius Cesar; others are more 
modest, and say it was built in the time of 
Constantine the Great; and there are cer- 
tainly some very strong proofs that on this 
site stood a fortress, a mint, or other build- 
ing of the Romans in the time of Honorius, 
or three hundred and ninety-five years after 
Christ. But however this may be, the first 
historic record of its erection is in the reign 
of William the Conqueror, who built the 
White Tower to curb the rebellious Saxons, 
under the superintendence of his architect 
Gundulf, who, besides handling the measur- 
ing-line, found time to exercise the dutics, 
or at least to spend the emoluments, of the 
bishopric of Rochester. 

In the course of time it offered such se- 
curity against attack, that it became an ob- 
ject of great importance to the factions into 
which this kingdom was divided. It was 
strengthened by walls and bastions. Kings 
fled to it for safety, or intrusted it to'the 


|gay to tournament and revel, and ladies 
| whispered words of encouragement in the 
‘ears of their favorite champions. The first 
|day of these ostentatious rejoicings in the 
| ear 1390, was termed the Feast of Chal- 
\lenge; and ‘about three o’clock in the af- 
| ternoon,” says the old chronicler of their 
| doings, “there issued out of the Tower of 
| London, first three score of coursers appar- 
‘eled for the juistes, and on every one an 
esquier of honor ridyng a soft pace, and 
‘then issued out threescore ladies of honor, 
mounted on fayre palfreys, riding on the 
one side, richly apparaled; and every bey 
ledde a knight with a cheyne of sylver, whic 

knights were appareled to juiste; and thus 
they came riding alonge the streetes of Lon- 
don with great number of trumpettes and 
‘other mynstrelles, and so came to Smith- 
field, where the king and queen and many 
‘ladies and demoiselles were ready in cham- 
| bers richly adorned to see the juistes.” But 
the Tower was spectator of a very different 
scene in which the same king was a per- 


| . 
\former. The same streets that were witnesses 


favored of their vassals. Armed men were | of the glories of his Smithficld shows, were 
ready to be let loose with fire and sword on witnesses also of his fall. He was taken as 
the disobedient or discontented citizens of|a prisoner to the Tower, by his successful 
London: dungeons were added to the other | rival, Henry of Bolingbroke, and there made 
chambers of the castle; prisoners of conse- | resignation of his grown. Here is Shak- 
quence were committed to its impenetrable | speare’s description of his miserable ride in 
walls; Jews were tortured, till they surren- | the train of his triumphant conqueror :— 
dered the last farthing of their hard-earned | ,, ee 
gains. Patriots like the Scottish Wallace, Fetal corte noe “Dae a 

or the Welsh Llewellyn, expiated their ha- Are idly bent on him that enters next, “a 
tred of oppression with their blood in these Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 
miserable dens: and by the time it had ar-| fyen so, or with much more contempt, men’s 
rived at its greatest strength, and very 

nearly at its present form and extent, in the 


eyes 
Did scowl on Richard; no man cried, God 
reign of Edward III., it was a name which 


save him; 
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No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home: 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 

Which, with such gentle sorrow, he shook off, 

His face still combating with tears and smiles, 

The badges of his grief and patience, 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, 
steeled 

The hearts of men, they must perforce have 
melted, 

And barbarism itself have pitied him.” 





It was perhaps right that the tower, which 
was first converted by this king into the | 
place of execution of state offenders, should | 
have been the scene of his own unhappiness 
and degradation. From that time, for sev- 
eral years, the axe was seldom still—the 
favorites of one year became the victims of 
the next. ‘Tower Hill streamed with blood 
—the tower dungeons echoed with groans. 
Tyranny, ambition, cruelty, ignorance, and 
superstition, ali by turns opened those dismal 
portals, which were only once again to turn 
on their hinges when the murderer slipped in 
to do his dreadful work in secret, or the pris- 
oner was openly conducted to death upon the 
scaffold. Nobles, warriors, heroes, statesmen, 
judges and scholars—even the beauty of wo- 
men and the dignity of queens—could not 
escape the dreadful doom ; and very fright- 
ful is it to read, in the records of that awful 
prison-house, the names of patriots and mar- 
tyrs of which our country is now so proud ; 
and still more dreadful to reflect, that those 
great and illustrious names which still sur- 
vive, are but the scattered mountain-tops, 
as it were, on which the light of history has 
rested. But what are we to think of the 
valleys where the sunshine has never shone 
—the unnumbered, unnamed, unregarded 
prisoners who pined in those gloomy vaults, 
and counted the hours in vain, shut out for- 
ever from the upper world, condemned with- 
out trial, and executed without justice! We 
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\the most heroic of our kings, seems not to 


have been capable of any feeling of gener- 
osity or pity. His enemies, the princes of 
France, taken in open battle defending their 
country from his ambition, were here impris- 
oned for dreary years, till a ransom was ex- 
acted that left them impoverished for life. 
Here languished warriors and chiefs as brave 
as himself; and here for several years was 
confined the young and gallant James I. of 
Scotland, who had been seized by the pirati- 


cal vessels of Henry IV., when there was no 


war between the kingdoms, and when there 
was, therefore, no pretence for an attack. 
These were the ideas of justice and honor 
that were paramount in the feudal times ; 
the same justice and honor would infallibly 
conduct the possessors of them, at the present 
day, first to their county jail, secondly to 
Norfolk Island. James, the young king, 
grew used to his imprisonment, cultivated 
letters and music, and finally, as idleness 
often leads to fddlish actions,‘he fell in love 
with a beautiful young lady whom he saw 
from the turret window of his tower at Wind- 
sor. He by some means got a messenger 
persuaded to carry her his verses. They 
were filled with praises of her loveliness; 
and as she understood he was very hand- 
some, and a king, she thought the verses 
particularly fine ; and as she was a member 
of the royal family, and had interest with 
the king of England, the end of the story is 
happier than most stories of love at fret 
sight, for, after the death of the iron-hearted 
Henry, James was released from his prison, 
and married the Lady Jane, the daughter of 
the Earl of Somerset. ; 

But it was not for the custody only of kid- 
napped kings, or captive princes, that the 
tower was used by the possessors of arbitrary 
power. Religion in those uncultivated ages 
is sure to have its victims as well as tyranny. 





can talk now with some patience of these 


The first martyr of freedom of inquiry was 





things, because they have ceased to be en-|the brave and virtuous Lord Cobham: To 
acted for so long—because the light of the | strike terror into lesser offenders, it seemed 
Reformation and the law of the constitution | good to the ecclesiastical authorities, armed 
have made their way into that unhallowed | with full powers from Rome, tolet the weight 
building as into our private houses, and | of their anger fall upon the coronct of a no- 
modern civilization has converted it into an | ble. If the dignity of a peerage did not set 
arsenal for arms, and a pleasant quarter for | a Reformer above their power, what chance 
a few soldiers—a sight for the Cockneys on|had humbler men to resist their lightest 
their holidays, and a @mfortable command | claim? It was proved against the noble of- 
for a time-honored general. | fender, that he had maintained that “ whoso 

But in 1417 the state of feeling was very | it be that doth the worship to dead images, 
different, and any expression of sympathy | which is due to God, or putteth such trust or 
with human suffering would not have been | hope in the help of them as he should do to 
understood. The tower stood black and) God, or hath affection in one more than 
solid as the representative of the spirit of | another, doth in that the great sin of maso- 
the time. Even the best and noblest were | metry ” (or idolatry). He had also main- 
as deeply stained as the base and cruel with |‘ tained, that “ he that knoweth the holy com- 
the curse of unforgiveness and the heart of mandments of God, and keepeth them to 
stone. Harry the Fifth, whom we still call | the end, shall be saved, diowghe he never in 
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his life go on pilgrimage, as men use now, 
to Canterbury or to Rome, or to any other 
lace.” He had denied that every man 
iving here bodily on earth ought to confess 
to a priest ordained by the Church; and 
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the effects of the new tyranny which had 
established itself by so much blood. The 
powerful and dangerous were, of course, the 
first victims; but. there is an episode con- 
nected with the hard-heartedness of this 


worst of all, he denied that as Christ or-| usurper, which lets us get a view of humbler 
Jamey ‘ea Peter to be Ret ag sel | people, a — . wy hy ow ree the 
earth, the same power which he granted to rancor of a base nature like Richard’s can 
that apostle was vested in his successors the | descend. The following account has all the 
popes, whom all Christians are bound to freshness of reality, and brings the scene 
obey according to the laws of the Church of | completely before our eyes. 

Rome. For these most dreadful and hereti-| In a council held after the death of Ed- 
cal opinions, Lord Cobham was condemned | ward, when Richard assumed to be protec- 
to die; and to mark the atrocity of his sin, | tor of the kingdom, he asked Lord Hastings 
he was executed in a manner the most pain- | ‘‘ what they deserved that compassed his de- 
ful and degrading that malignity apd cruelty | struction, who was so near of blood to the 
could invent. He was drawn from the tower king, and protector to his royal person.” 
to St. Gile’s Field, where he was suspended | s Surely, my lord,” replied Lord Hastings, 
by the middle from a chain: a fire was kin- ’ they were worthy to be punished as trai- 
died under him, and he was thus burnt to | tors whosoever they be.” “Then,” quoth 
death. The dust of such martyrs is indeed | the protector, “ that is yonder sorceress, my 
the seed of a true Ohurch; and from this | brother’s wife, and other with her,” meaning 





glorious execution we ar 
voices rising in all parts of England—and of 
the world—against the crimes and iniquities 
of the old, and, as we had hoped, pa ing 
superstition. Lollards, as they were then 
called—that is, rebels against the pope’s au- 


never without | the queen. 


“ Ye shall see in what wise that 
| sorceress, and that other witch of her coun- 
| Sel—Shore’s wife—with their affinity, have 
by their witchcraft wasted my body ;” and 
herewith turned up his doublet sleeve to the 
elbow of his left arm, where he showed a 


thority and believers in the plain words of wearish, withered arm and small, as it was 


Scripture—were imprisoned by hundreds in 
the dungeons of the tower; and when we 
reflect on the helplessness of those sufferers, 
and the cruelty of the treatment they expe- 
rienced for such a crime, it is a sort of re- 
lief to turn to the upper rooms of the same 
prison, which we find tenanted by mere 
rebels against the crown, or foreign enemies, 
who would have done the same to their con- 
querors if the issue of the battle had been 
different. Throughout the troubles and civil 
wars of the fifteenth century, we find an end- 
less succession of captives consigned to these 
impenetrable walls. Twice Henry VI. was 
immured within them—kindly treated, they 
say, in consequence of the feebleness and 
meekness of his character,—and finally 
found dead, whether by violence or not is 
not certainly known, in the chamber he had 
occupied so long. 


“Ye Towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
By many a foul and midnight murder fed ; 

Revere his Consort’s faith, his Father’s name, 
And spare the meek usurper’s holy head.” 


The person accused of this ‘“ meek usurp- 
er’s murder,” if such did really take place, 
was Richard, Duke of Gloster, afterwards 
Richard IIf. Enough of crimes he has to 
enswer for, without this unproved accusa- 
tion being cast upon his memory. By treach- 
ery and violence he succeeded to the throne 
of his brother, the handsome and prodigal 
Edward, and soon the tower began to feel 


never other (that is, as it always was), and 
| thereupon every man’s mind misgave him, 
well perceiving that this matter was but 
quarrel, for they wist that the queen was too 
| wise to go about such folly. But Lord Hast- 
ings answered: “ Certainly, my lord, if they 
have so heinnously done, they be worthy of 
heinnous punishment.” ‘‘ What ?” cried the 
‘protector, “thou servest me, I ween, with 
ifs and ands. I tell thee they have done so, 
and that I will make good on thy body, 
traitor.” and thereupon, striking his hand 
upon the table, a cry of treason was raised 
in the adjoining chamber, and Gloster, 
hastily rising, and going to the door, a body 
of armed men rushed in. A violent scuffle 
ensued; one of them with a pole-axe gave 
‘Lord Stanley a serious wound on the head. 
| Hastings was seized. “I arrest thee, trai- 
| tor,” said the Duke of Gloster. ‘ Me, my 
\lord?” “Yea, thee,” replied the duke; 
‘and I would have thee shrive, for by St. 
' Paul, I will not dine till I have seen thy head 
off.” And so was theLord Hastings brought 
forth into the green beside the chapel within 
the tower, and there, without time for con- 
'fession or repentance, his head was stricken 
off upon a log of timber.” 

Here are queens and dukes and lords, but 
among them all, the noticeable name is that 
of Shore’s wife. This was the famous Jane 

Shore, who had been the favorite of the late 
king, and had used the power her influence 
| gave her in so kind and judicious a manner, 
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that people were inclined to forgive her for 
the means by which she had obtained it. 
“ Proper she was and fair,” says Sir Thomas 
More, the historian of those troubled times; 
“nothing in her body you would have 
changed, unless you vi kT have wished her 
somewhat higher. Yet delighted not men 
so much in her beauty as in her pleasant be- 
havior ; for a proper wit she had; and could 
both read well and write ; merry in company ; 
ready and quick in answer ; neither mute nor 
full of babble; sometimes taunting without 
displeasure and not without disport. When 
the king took displeasure, she would miti- 
gate and appease his mind ; where men were 
out of favor, she would bring them to his 
grace; for many that had highly offended 
she obtained pardon; of great forfeitures 
she got remission; and, finally, in many 
weighty suits, she stood men in great stead, 
either for none, or very small rewards, and 
those rather gay than rich; either for that 
she was content with the deed’s self well 
done, or because she delighted to be sued 
unto, and to show what she was able to do 
with the king.” 

But to the Tower this unfortunate favorite 
was sent—obloquy was heaped upon her 
name, and accusations of crimes, such as 
witchcraft, brought against her in addition , 
to the sins of which she was really guilty. | 
And the servile clergy were very glad of an | 
opportunity of gaining favor with the tyrant, | 
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neither wealth nor friends. 
the outcast Jane Shore, 
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This account of 


“‘ Who died deserted at her utmost need, 
By those her former bounty fed,” 


may serve asa companion-picture to the suf- 
ferings of kings and princes, and show that 
when despotism is once established in a land, 
it strikes at all alike; and despotism, in its 
heaviest form, was close at hand. 

When Henry VII.—after the fluctuating 
reigns of Edward IV. and Richard II.— 
had fully established himself on the throne, 
there were no alternations of victory and 
defeat to call the apartments of the fortress 
into use ; and yet an increasing tide set on- 
ward towards those gloomy vaults, and car- . 
ried with it indifferently Yorkist and Lan- 
castrian, the nobles that had assisted him in 
his distress, or those who resisted him in his 
strength. One grim, dark figure, moving 
noiselessly, but watchful, everywhere, pointed 
with his fingers, or nodded with his head, 
and the baron was seized in his hall, the 
citizen in his parlor, the lady in her oratory ; 
the dismal key was turned, and the onl 
prospect was a scaffold on Tower Hill. 
There is something awful in the solemn 


obedience paid to that silent, bloodthirsty 


tyrant by the greatest and the least. No 
man knew who sat at meat with him. It 
might be a spy of the court, though perhaps 
a kinsman of his own. A whisper in the 





by degrading as much as possible the now ear of Empson and Dudley, the infamous 
powerless woman, whose good qualities and informers, took away the squire’s estate, the 
generosity he naturally abhorred. She was | nobleman’s castle, and the heads of both. 
sentenced to do penance by the Bishop of Who could offer any resistance? The gen- 
London. She was taken in procession, bare- | try had been destroyed, or nearly so, by fifty 
footed, and enveloped in a white sheet, | years of civil war; the citizen had not yet 
through the strects, to St. Paul’s Cross, | risen into consideration by commerce ; there 
where she made open confession of her only | was no public opinion to unite and guide 
great crime. She bore her disgrace with | great masses of men; and there sat at Wind- 
much becoming fortitude; and the grace- sor or Westminster, a deep, sagacious, im- 
fulness of her manner, with the deep sense | perturbable statesman, with crown on head 





of shame manifested in her downcast looks, 
gained her the pity of every feeling heart. 
** Submissive, sad, and lowly was her look ; 
A burning taper in her hand she bore, 
And on her shoulders carelessly confused, 
In loose neglect her lovely tresses hung. 
Her streaming vyes bent ever on the earth, 
Except when in some sudden pang of sorrow, 
‘To Heaven she seemed in fervent zeal to raise | 
them, 
And beg that merey man denied her here.” 


It is not to be forgotten that another of 
her punishments—and the one probably that 
was the most agreeable to her oppressors— 
was the forfeiture of all her goods. When 


they had got all her money she was no longer 
worth keeping in the Tower, and they turned 
her out into the world, where she had now 





and sword in hand, wielding all the authori- 
ties of the state; no law to check him, no 
power to oppose him, no generosity within 
to soften him, and the gates of the Tower 
ready to open on their noiseless hinges the 
moment he gave the sign. For long succes- 
sions from father to son, no bearer of a lofty 
title had died in his bed. Many died in 
battle, many by the axe; and as spaniels 
like their master the better the more he ap- 
plies the whip, it actually seemed to deepen 
men’s reverence for the king, that his mere 
word had sent their ancestors to the block, 
where it would also probably send them- 
selves. The system that Henry VII. began 
was, of course, continued by Henry vill 

and the thing that seems to have astonished 
Charles I. and James II. the most, in the re- 
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sistance which at length the reviving national | 
spirit enabled Englishmen to make, was the | 
positive disinclination that people showed 
to being sent to prison. ‘ Where will this 
end?” said Charles I. when all London rose 
up. in indignation at his sending some Oppo- 
sition Members of Parliament into the safe- 
keeping of the Tower. ‘ If I can’t imprison, 
my subjects, I am no longer a_ king!” 
“ What a fuss about a trifle!” said James 
II. when the now awakened people expressed 
their indignation at his sending the seven 
bishops into confinement for petitioning him 
to govern according to right; “but I will 
show them a greater stretch of prerogative 
than this! ” 

a The power of imprisonment had in fact ex- 
isted so long, and the Tower stood so invit- 
ingly open, that it must have come upon 
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etics be burnt,” he said—* let: those who 
deny the efficacy of absolution, and the power 
of saints, be tortured as much as you like, 
Let all who dissent from the Church be pun- 
ished with the utmost rigor ; only, let every- 
body confess that of that Church I am su- 
preme and only governor.” In all his other 
sentiments and beliefs, Sir Thomas More 
most fervently joined ; but, on the last claim 
of the king, the partnership was dissolved. 
The pope had so long been acknowledged 
the chief of the Church ; the laws which Sir 
Thomas had studied had so firmly established 
this principle, that he was now too old to 
give up an opinion he had been brought up 
in; and, accordingly, as he had persecuted 
heretics for differences as unimportant as 
this, he at once made up his mind to un- 
dergo the same fate he had inflicted on them. 











kings and people by surprise when they 
found that the keys of that dreadful fortress 
were now intrusted to a power more potent 





































the scales of justice in the other. But in 
got out of Latin and Greek books and been 
translated into the vulgar tongue, and so the 
Tower carried on a thriving trade in suffer- 
ing and death. Among the first who tasted 
the bitterness of the cup they had so often 
caggerenge for others, were Empson and Duad- 


“who, being lawyers in science,” as their 
historian says, “and privy councillors in 


wormwood and rapine.” Nothing, indeed, 
is more strange in those years than the reg- 
ularity with which punishment overtakes the 
wrongdoer ; no sooner, in reading the list of 
prisoners in the Tower, do we see the name 
of some innocent man condemned by the cra- 
elty of his adversary, for some imaginary of- 
fence, than, on turning over the page, we en- 


We read of Bainham and Frith tormented 
and racked by the zeal of the Roman Cath- 
olic chancellor, Sir Thomas More; and be- 


we read of the imprisonment and death of 


out of favor with the brutal and capricious 
king. None of the murders committed at 
the dictation of Henry cast such a stain upon 


lawyer, the brightest scholar, and the most 
polished wit of his time. There was a per- 
fect agreement between the tyrant and his 
chancellor as long as the Reformers were to 
be repressed. Henry’s quarrel with Rome 
was not about the extent ef the papal power, 
but about who was to wield it. 


than kings or people, called the Law; that | 
the sword of governance would never again | 
be placed in one hand of our rulers without | 


Henry VIII.’s time such ideas had not yet | 


ey, the degraded ministers of the late king, 


authority, had turned law and justice into | 


counter the name of the adversary himself. | 


fore we have time to pity the poor sufferers, | 


the same Sir Thomas More, who had fallen | 


his name as the sacrifice of this the greatest | 


“ Let her- , 


The royal supremacy here claimed by Henry 
was not any power that interfered with the 
doctrines of the Church, but meant that the 
clergy should be subjects of the king, and 
not of the pope. On this point, Sir Thomas 
More was firm. He was tried, not for her- 
| esy, as his victims had been for denying the 
transubstantiation of bread into flesh, but for 
| treason in denying an authority which Par- 
liament had expressly acknowledged as in- 
herent in the king. He was convicted of 
resistance to an act of parliament ; and early 
/on the morning of the 6th of July, 1538, 
it was announced to him that he was to 
die before nine o’clock. His good-humor and 
liveliness never left him. Indeed, there is 
‘something not altogether satisfactory in the 
frivolous mirth with which his last scene was 
accompanied. We should have been better 
pleased if the closing hour had brought more 
melancholy thoughts. On the contrary, he 
seemed to grow funnier, the nearer the axe 
approached. When he was conveyed to the 
Tower, the turnkey, who had the strange 
privilege of pillaging his prisoner, asked him 
for his uppermost garment as a perquisite 
of his office. Sir Thomas merrily presented 
him with his cap, and told him that was his 
uppermost garment, and he heartily wished 
it was of more worth. As he was being led 
out of the Tower to his execution, a woman 
‘reproached him for detaining some deeds 
when he was in office. ‘Good woman,” 
| said he, “ have patience a little, for the king 
\is so generous unto me, that within this 
half-hour, he will discharge me of all my 
business, and help thee himself.” As he 
ascended the scaflold, he asked one of the 
officers to help him up, adding, “ and when I 
come down again, let me shift for myself.” 
And this scoffing manner accompanied him 
to the moment of his death. After he had 
prayed, and had laid his head upon the block, 
the executioner begged his forgiveness. “I 
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forgive thee,” said he, “ but prithee, let me 
put my beard aside, for that hath never com- 
mitted treason”—adding, “Pluck up thy 
spirit, man, and be not afraid to do thine 
office; my neck is very short; take heed, 
therefore, that thou strike not wrong for the 
saving of thine honesty.” The wit of these 
speeches scarcely seems bright enough to 
carry off the gloominess of the period he 
chose for their utterance; but they show, 
perhaps, that his conscience was at rest, and 
that he was satisfied with the cause for which 
he died. 

After a yictim so noble had been sacrificed 
for so slender a cause, people were on the 
watch for the next stretch of the king’s 
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who are also the enemies of the Reformation 
—try to persuade us, that in order to gain 


her object and ascend the throne as Henry’s 
wife, she laid down the following plan: 
| First, to get the king to fall in love with her, 
|which might not be difficult. 
‘hold him at a distance and keep him con- 


Secondly, To 


stant by virtue and beauty alone. Thirdly, 
To upset the religion of England, overthrow 
the authority of the pope, and introduce a 
new ecclesiastical system, from the archbish- 
ops in Lambeth and York down to the cu- 
rates in country parishes, and even clerks and 
bell-ringers. Fourthly, To get the queen 
divorced. And, finally, To procure the ex- 
ecution of the lord chancellor, a change in 











hand, and shuddered as the monster roused | the whole policy of Europe, and war with 
himself for a new display of his power. In|theemperor of Germany. Why don’t we see 
his own house—in his own bedchamber— | the causes that produced her advancement? 
the blow fell; and the fate of his young and | She was young enough not to take a very 
beautiful wife, the hapless Anne Boleyn, was | desponding, or perhaps a very sensible view 
sealed. Till the age of seven, or as others | of life; and ambitious enough to allow the 
say, of thirteen, she was brought up by her | splendor of a throne to blind her eyes to the 
father’s fireside in the county of Kent—a | bad qualities of the king who filled it. But 
lively, playful, pretty child. even with regard to his bad qualities, in the 
“ Petulant she spoke, and at herself she laughed. | year 1527, we must talk with many grains 
A rosebud set in little wilful thorns, of allowance. He had not yet had an Op- 
And sweet as English air could make her, she.”’ | portunity of showing many of them to any 
It was an old English family this of the | Observable extent. If Nero had died at 
Boleyns, descended originally from a lord | twenty-two, he would have had the reputa- 
mayor of London, but by many ambitious ucnsg of the best of men ; at thirty-seven Henry 
marriages now allied with the chief nobility ; | W48 known as a man of bluff manners, hig 
and its present representative, Sir Thomas | 20tons of his own abilities, and having what 
Boleyn, the father of Anne, married Eliz- 18 commonly called a will of his own; but 
abeth, daughter of the Duke of Norfolk. | nobody gave him credit at that time for be- 
While yet extremely young, Anne was ap- |ing little more than a sort of amateur execu- 
pointed maid of honcr to the Princess Mary, | tioner with a crown on. i 
the sister of Henry VIII, when she went | All difficulties, though apparently insuper- 
over to Paris and married the French king. pean were at Jan, oxerpome, and Amne, ber 
At this court, the gayest at that time, and ; Came queen of England, and mother of Eliza- 
long after, of all the courts in Christendom, | beth, and might have expected a long life of 
Anne played the part that loveliness, youth, ‘happiness end popularity. But it was now 
and vanity are generally desirous of per- | 158%, and the hinges of the Tower began to 
forming. She attracted’ great observation State. Among her maids of honor was a 
by her beauty—won many hearts by her en- young and high-born damsel of the name of 
gaging manners, and delighted all listeners | J@ne Seymour, with the two great requisites 
with her cleverness and wit. Enemies she i Henry’s eyes of novelty ang youth. How 
had who spread rumors against her charac- | W@8 Anne to be got rid of? He accused her 
ter, but with no convincing proof; and on of unguarded words—of improper conduct 
her return to England, she was advanced to —0f @ previous contract of marriage with a 
¢ young Lord Percy,—and on one or other of 


the post of lady of honor to the formal and | é ‘ 
religious Quecn Catherine, who would cer- | these accusations he was determined to de- 


: Silage 
tainly not have admitted into her service | S{?°y the queen—the mother of his child. 
and companionship 2 person against whom | ‘Lhe servile courts found her guilty on every 
these accusations were well founded. ‘ihe Plea. She was condemned to the Tower, to 
appearance of a young and lively girl, so | be burnt or beheaded according to the good 
beautiful and so amusing, in the hitherto /| Pleasure of the king. It was very great 
dull apartments of the Spanish zealot, must | Pleasure, indeed, to that affectionate hus- 
have been like sunshine in a shady place; band, to order her only to have her head cut 
and it was not long ‘before the ill-omened off. On the 19th of May she was brought 
eyes of Henry fell upon the new attendant | out on a scaffold erected on the Green within 


: : * a ‘ nros ” iSe 
of his wife. The enemies of Anne Boleyn—| the Tower. “ She approached,” the his 
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she laid her fair head upon the block, and | most faithful in the kingdom, the highest in 
the small and graceful neck was severed at | rank, the brightest in virtue,—and therefore 
a blow. Without even a coffin, her body lay | they must die. These were the Duke of 
stiff and cold on the blood-stained Green in | Norfolk, and the Earl of Surrey his son. 
the Tower; and as her head fell to the| We will follow the fortunes of the young 
ground, a gun was fired from the walls. man first, and end this catalogue of Henry’s 
With anxious ear the king had been watch- | victims with the father’s fate. The Earl of 
ing for the signal on an elevation in the | Surrey was the most accomplished man of 
Park at Richmond. When the sound reached | his age; not only in the knightly arts of 
him, he knew that all was over; but no com- | riding in a tournament, or even commanding 
punction seized his heart. He carried the |in a battle, but he is beyond all doubt the 
triumphant news to the object of his passion, | most polished author and best poet of his 
and on the following day was married to/|time. All his studies were devoted to peace- 
Jane Seymour. \fulends. He translated part of Virgil, part 

A more melancholy record than this is not | of Ecclesiastes, and some of the Psalms, into 
in the annals of crime and baseness. The | very elegant verse, and his original sonnets 
person who presided at the court which con-|are still quoted for their gracefulness and 
demned her was her uncle—the victim with | sweetness. His crime, however, was so 
whom she was falsely accused’ of guilt was | heinous in the eyes of Henry, that it would 
her brother—the villain who gave the word | have outweighed the merits of all the muses. 








for her murder, and actually furnished the | He had quartered the arms of Edward the 
orders for the scaffold and the block, | Confessor—that is, had had his shield orna- 


her husband! The last subject of her 
thoughts was her helpless child. Her re- 
mains were hurried into a common chest, 
and buried in the chapel of the Tower. 
After this digplay of the king’s disposi- 
tion, it is not to be supposed that any rank 
or services were a security against imprison- 
ment and death. Queene Jane escaped the 
family fate by dying in childbed. Anne of 
Cleves avoided it also by consenting to a dis- 
solution of the marriage ; but the tide flowed 
on its usual channel, when he gave his hand 
to a daughter of the house of Norfolk, the 
Lady Catherine Howard. Scarcely had he 
time to get tired of her, when rumors reached 
his ear that her character was very bad— 
that she was worse, a thousand times, than 
he had endeavored to make Anne Boleyn 
appear—a monster of profligacy and vice; 
and, in short, as sensual, wicked, and de- 
graded as himself. ‘The ‘lower gates opened 
once more for a queen. No sympathy this 
time was felt for the sufferer, tor her guilt 
was manifest, and could not be denied. 
Some few, who cared for the justice of the 
case, thought it hard that a woman should 
be put to death by her husband fer actions 
committed before she was married ; but with 


mented with Edward the Confessor’s arms ; 
and though he showed from the Merald’s 
College that his ancestors had always done 
so, the king considered it treason, as imply- 
ing a claim to the throne. On this plea, the 
gallant young nobleman and gentle poet was 
put into the Tower. His father was there 
already. ‘They were not allowed to meet; 
but as if to add bitterness to the father’s 
cup, the son was tried before him, and again 
the blood of the Howards was spilt upon the 
grass of ‘Tower Hill, and the illustrious Sur- 
irey left the poor old duke to battle with his 
enemies alone. ‘The trial of the duke came 
on. ‘Thirty years before this he had been 
the great soldier of England. He hed al- 
ways conquered by land or by sea—for the 
services were not at that time divided—and 
especially had served under his father at the 
great battle of Flodden, which so weakened 
the power of Scotland that she could never 
more cope on equal terms with her more 
powerful sister. 

But all these services were forgotten ; for- 
/gotten also was the obedience—we may al- 
most call it servility—displayed by this chief 
|of the Howards to the wishes and caprices 
lof the king. We wish we could forget them 





Henry it wes all the same. He even con-|too, for they are the only blots upon his 


demned the relations of the guilty woman 
for having concealed her guilt, and a blow 


of the headman’s axe stained once more the |in the execution of his two nieces, Anne 


|character. Out of an overstrained feeling 
| of the duty of submission, he had acquiesced 
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3oleyn and Catherine Howard, the wives of adhered to their descendant’s cause. But \ 
the tyrant who now was intent on his own enough has been said to identify this ancient ., 
destruction. With a clinging to life, which edifice with the worst and most indefensible 
was, perhaps, natural at his years, he begged | incidents in our history. As time went on, 
for pardon—confessed guilt, where no guilt | however, its character began to improve. 
existed, in hopes of softening the obdurate | With the same grim features outside, it has 
heart of his destroyer—and found services, | gradually got softened and civilized within 
submission, confession, supplication, all in|—like a man we sometimes meet who has a 


vain. 


On the 28th of January an order was | very harsh countenance but a very warm 
sent to the lieutenant of the Tower for his | heart. 


It opened its doors—on the usual 


execution on the following morning. What} payment—to crowds of gaping Cockneys 
gloom was in the duke’s chamber that night | and country visitors, and displayed all its 
we need not say; what grief to find his | curiosities, its racks, now rusty and out of 
white hairs dishonored, his petition disre- | use—its muskets, which looked like fossil 
garded, his son murdered almost before his ;remains of some extinct species of small 


eyes, and the hour approaching that was to 
carry him to the fatal block. But there was 
another chamber that night that was as full 
of gloom as the prisoner’s dungeon in the 
Tower. On a stately bed lay a sufferer 
groaning with pain, and tormented, as we 
may suppose, with the upbraidings of an un- 
easy conscience. Fretful, irritable, and un- 
subdued, it was the king who was now at 
wrestlings with death. With trembling 
hands his wife administered the opiates rec- 
ommended to soothe his pain; the page at 
the door counted the cries of ngiak with- 
out a sigh of compassion; and silently the 
physician went through the ceremony of feel- 
ing the pulse, and could give no prospect of 
recovery. Here were two men, the tyrant 
and the victim, both struggling with the ter- 
rible hour. Gray dawn began to light up 
the turret tops of the Tower; it also rested 
on the roof of the palace at Westminster. 
The early morn was to see the Duke of Nor- 
folk fall before the stroke of the executioner ; 
but before that time a surer blow fell upon 
the exhausted tyrant. A hurried noise of 
feet sounded at the prisoner’s door—the key 
is turned—a voice gives him the news—the 
king is dead, and the duke was saved. It 
shows how completely these cruelties were 
the work of the individual king, that his de- 
cease was the signal for the abrogation of a 
law; the sentence was never carried into 
execution, and in peace and quiet the re- 
mainder of the emancipated prisoner’s days 
were past. 

It would be easy to follow the gloomy his- 
tory through the persecuting years of Mary, 
and the firm administration of Elizabeth. 
Herself a visitor to its darkened portals in 
her sister’s days, she might have been less 
ready to open them for the reception of her 
foes. But the Tower was one of the institu- 
tions of the state, and asserted its impor- 
tance under, Tudors, and Stuarts, and Hano- 
verians; closing its grim jaws upon the 
victims of the hatred of James and Charles, 
and then in 1715 and 1745 enacting the 
same part towards the gallant loyalists who 


| 
| 


| 





cannon—its suits of armor and trophies ef 
all kinds. A tremendous fire in the year 
1837 reduced some of those strange but use- 
less collections to’ cinders; and from that 
time it has assumed the appearance of a very 
peaceful dwelling indeed. Its moat is filled 
up and planted with choice shrubs ; its frown- 
ing loopholes are covered with climbing wall- 


ifruit; and it is difficult to believe that these 


stones and bricks are the same which echoed 
long ago to such appalling sounds, or were 
such words of fear to whole generations of 
men. 

Last advancement of all, it was connected 
with the name and fortunes of the great 
duke. The duke was constable of the Tower. 
There is surely.a striking similarity in fate 
and character between that great warrior 
and the fortress which he commanded so 
long. The youth of both was passed amid 
wars and rumors of wars. Stern, cold, ayd 
unimpassioned, both did their duty, main- 
tained their posts, and were bulwarks of 
the state and nation. If some harshness 
mingled with the earlier characteristics of 
our duke, it is to be attributed to the man- 
ners of the time. A soldier in those days 
was considered to have reached perfection 
when he had expelled the softer feelings of 
the heart. But a change came over Wel- 
lington, as it has done over his gallant com- 
panions in arms, and their successors in the 
defence of the land. With every advancing 
year the great heart of the unrivalled cap- 
tain softened into human sympathy—his 
care fell with more tenderness on the com- 
forts and advancement of the common sol- 
dier. The noble principle of justice, which 
had always been the regulator of his con- 
duct, became mixed and mellowed with the 
feelings of charity and mercy, and ennobled 
by the sentiments of faith and hope; and 
these between them make up the perfect 
man. The gray old Tower, venerable with 
age, and stript of all its pomp and circum- 
stance of war, with its placid walks and 
fruit-covered walls, is not so cheering a 
sight, not so characteristic of the happy 
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change from the gloomy periods of our an- 
nals, as the sight of the time-honored Wel- 
lington—the hero of a hundred fights—the 
arbiter of the fate of nations, and the wielder 


of the irresistible thunderbolts of England— | 


living among us, a kind, humane, aifection- 
ate, peace-loving old man; and sinking at 


last to death amid the regrets of a whole| 


OF LONDON. 


'nation, which loved and honored him, and 


amid the fears of more secret and perhaps 
more sincere mourners, who looked to him 
for succor in their distress, and were re- 
lieved and comforted with the true sympa- 
thy of a Christian man, and the generosity 
_of a hand “open as day to melting charity.” 





Tuer Pennsytvania UNiversity.—This in- 
stitution was originally projected by Benjamin 
Franklin, Rev. Richard Peters, Thomas Hop- 
kinson, and other prominent Philadelphians of 
colonial time. It went into operation in 1750. 
Among the first trustees were the gentlemen 
named xbove, with Jacob Duché, Philip Lying 
and Charies Willing, all men of worth and mark. 
If I mistake not, the university first commenced 
in a small building if Arch Street. The arrival 
of the great Whiteficld iu the United States af- 
forded Franklin an opportunity of securing a 
permanent location for the school. <A building 
was erecied in Fourth Street below Arch for the 
accommodation of travelling preachers like the 
eloquent Methodist, and this was also to be used 
for school purposes. This property was by the 
shrewd management of Franklin, secured for 
the university, with certain stipulations regard- 
ing the accommodations of travelling ministers. 
In the present university building there is a hall 
which is subject to the call of itinerant clergy- 
men; while the Methodist Church in Fourth 
Street, which was reared on the site of the old 
college, is called the academy to this day. In 
1762 tie school had increased to such an extent 
that an additional building was erected for its 
accommodation, the funds for the purpose being 
raised by lottery. 

The college, although starting as a partial 
charity school, soon became somewhat aristo- 
cratic in its tendencies. The trustees were sus- 
pected of leaning to the royal side in the revo- 
lutionary contest, and jexlousy as to the popular 
interest in the institution grew out of this and a 
variety of circumstances. In 1779 the state leg- 
islature took away the charter of the college, 
deprived it of its funds, and upon its ruin cre- 
ated a new institution, with liberal allowances 
made to it out of confiscated Tory estates. The 
new sciiool was called the University of Penn- 
sylvania. This movement was, of course, vio- 
lently resisted, and in 1789 the old concern was 
revived, and restored to its ancient estates and 
privilege In 1791 a third act was passed, 
blending the two institutions in one. 

The medical department of the university was 
commenced in 1764, with a class of ten students ; 








and this was the starting-point of the first med- 
ical school ever established in the United States, 
After the adoption of the federal constitution, 
and when there were fears that the seat of gov- 
ernment would be removed from Philadelphia, 
the state authorities built upon the west side of 
Ninth Street, above Chestnut, a splendid build- 
ing (for the time) which was designed for the 
residence of the president of the United States. 
This structure was offered to government after 
lits completion ; but the offer was declined, and 
| the removal of the seat of government to the 
| city of Washington, in 1798, destroyed all hope 
{that the building would ever be applicd to the 
purpose for which it was designed. In 1800 the 
|property was sold, and the university became 
its purchaser. The department of arts and the 
medical departments continued in this building 
for about thirty years, when the old structure 
was demolished, and the two buildings for the 
separate departments were erected as they now 
stand.—New York World. 








Lapy Morcan.— For private reasons I 
avoided knowing Lady Morgan ; but critically 
I am acquainted with all her points. She had 
an immense amount of brass and brilliancy, and 
was a very striking person in her way; but I 
always recoiled from her asa sort of female 
Voltaire, reared ina province, and fed on potato 
diet. She did not appreciate the hereditary Pu- 
ritanism of the Irish Protestants, among whom 
she was born and bred, and she had no sympa- 
thy with the far descended traditional religion 
of the Catholics of Ireland. She scoffed and 
scorned ;gand ransacked the French salons in a 
wearisome way: but she had spirit, play of 
fancy, and as a novelist she pointed the way to 
Lever, whose precursor she was. The rattling 
vivacity of the Irish character; its ebullient 
spirit, and its wrathful eloquence of sentiment 
and language, she well portrayed; one can 
smell the potheen and turf smoke even in her 
pictures of a boudoir. Her attack on Croker 
was very clever, and had much effect in its day. 
It is written on the model of the Irish sghool 
of invective furnished by Flood and Grattan.— 
D, Owen Maddyn. 
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A VIEW OF 


Part of an article in Blackwood, on the struggle at 

Melazzo. 

A VIEW OF GARIBALDI. 

Tue check was, however, momentary ; 
the Garibaldians were speedily reinforced ; 
and the right and centre again advanced, 
headed by Garibaldi in person; who as usual 
was ever in the thickest. of the fray, cigaret 
en bouche, and:walking stick in hand, cheer- 
ing his guides and Genoese carbincers, his 
calm and benevolent features bearing their 
usual happy expression, as if he were on a 
day’s excursion, rather than leading a death- 
struggle on which the fate of his country 
depended. Strongly built and of middle 
stature, this paladin of Italy is chiefly dis- 
tinguished from his followers by his unas- 
suming manner and aspect. Though dressed 
somewhat in sailor fashion, with a red shirt, 
gray trousers, wide-awake, and loose ban- 
dina tiowing over his shoulders, his appear- 
ance is ye teen clean and neat, and his 
Manner gentlemanly and genial. There is 
something most winning and honest in his 
manner, and you are at once impressed with 
the conviction that you are face to face with 
a man whose word would be his bond, and 
upon whose guidance, either by sea or land, 
you would implicitly rely. No wonder, then, 
that his men advance again with such con- 
fidence, where perhaps routine troops would 
have hesitated. It is, indeed, hot work: 
Medici’s horse has been killed under him ; 
Cosenz has been hit in the neck; but the 
general still leads his guides under Missari, 
wund the Genoese carbineers, who ever be- 
have admirably. Suddenly a three-gun bat- 
tery opened on them with mitraille at twenty 
paces; in this murderous discharge Gari- 
baldi was slightly hurt, Missari’s horse 
killed, Major Breda killed, Statella alone 
left standing on foot with a few men. At 
the same time Malenchini, who had driven 
the advanced Neapolitans back on St. Ma- 
rino, found it impossible to carry the ham- 
let—the road to it being completely swept 
by their battery; and the Garibaldians were 
again checked along the whole line. Gen- 
eral Garibaldi merely gathered himself up 
for a fresh attack, and the reserve, consist- 
ing of the English regiment, as it is termed, 
under Dunn, having arrived, one hundred 
and fifty men, with Major Wyndham, were 
sen? to try and break through the line tow- 
ards San Marino; and Dunn, with the re- 
mainder, about two hundred strong, was or- 
dered by the general to advance and endeavor 
to cerry the battery in flank ; whilst Missari, 
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ment, Garibaldi joined in the fray. Dash- 
ing in after a momentary struggle with the 
infantry, the guns were carried, and in the 
act of being dragged off, when the Neapol- 
itans opened out and made room for their 
cavalry, about one hundred and twenty in 
number, to charge, and endeavor to retake 
the captured guns. Dunn’s men, unaccus- 
tomed to fire, behaved admirably, though 
driven out of the battery, and their com- 
mander knocked down and galloped over by 
the cavalry, not, however, until he had shot 
their leader. Dividing themselves on either 
side the road, the Garibaldians placed their 
backs to the wall and Indian fig-bushes, and 
opened fire on the cavalry from either side. 
This was the struggle of the day, and very 
nearly cost Garibaldi his life, and with it the 
life of Italy. Afraid of advancing too far, 
and finding himself between two fires, the 
Neapolitan leader halted and endeavored to 
return ; but Garibaldi, Missari, Statella, and 
a handful of guides, barred the way. Sum- 
moned by the Neapolitan officer to surren- 
der, the hero of Varese merely replied by 
springing at his horse’s bricle and cutting 
down the owner. Three or four troopers 
seconded their officer; one of them Gari- 
baldi wounded ; Missari killed two others, 
and shot the horse of a third ; Statella killed 
another; and this murderous struggle con- 
cluded by Missari’s killing a third with the 
fourth barrel of his revolver. The remnant 
of the cavalry now charged, backed, and es- 
caped, leaving the guns in the hands of Gar- 
ibaldi, Wyndham having been equally sye- 
cessful on the left, after some very shar 
fighting, the whole line now advanced wit 
the. bayonet—ammunition getting very 
scarce ; the Swiss and Bavarians stood for a 
moment, and then, following the example of 
their Neapolitan brethren, retired in confu- 
sion towards the town. 

On arriving at the houses in its vicinity, 
the castle guns opened on the assailants and 
covered the retreat ; and as it was now noon, 
a halt was sounded, for the Garibaldians had 
been advancing since daybreak, and fighting 
under a Sicilian summer sun. “Having se- 
cured the bridge, some extensive wood-stores 
and other buildings were brcken open, and 
the troops placed under cover for a couple 
of hours’ rest previous to assaulting the 
town, a few good riflemen alone being posted 
to check any advance on the part of the en- 
emy. Here an incident occurred which de- 
serves to be mentioned, as showing the sin- 
gular character of Garibaldi. Finding his 


Statella, and the remnant of their men, at-| shirt dirty and soiled from his personal 
t-mpted the same movement in the opposite | struggles, he took it off, washed it in the 


direction. Advancing under cover of a wall 


| brook hard by, and hung it up on the bushes, 


and ditch, Dunn led his men towards the ate his lunch of bread, fruit, and water, 
battery, where he found, to his astonish- | smoked his cigar barebacked, and, wrapt in 
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thought, sat apparently contemplating the, 


drying of his garment: thus, in the field and 


bivouac, sharing danger and hardship with | 


the humblest of his followers. Direcily his 
shirt was dry, he went on board the Tukeri, 
formerly Veloce, lying in the bay on the 
westera side of the peninsula, and personally 
directed her fire on the fortress and retiring 
masses. Having succeeded in drawing the 
fire on the steamer, and diverted the atten- 
tion of the troops, he landed, and led the 
assault on the town. At two o’clock the at- 
tack became general; Medici advanced by 
the beach, on the western side; Cosenz tow- 
ards the Messina gate; and Wyndham, fol- 
lowed by Malenchini, rushed at the gate 
leading to Palermo. A harassing fire was 
kept up by the Neapolitans from the houses 
and behind the boats on the beach, and shot 
and shell from the castle showered in on the 
Garibaldians ; and it was not until the Pavia 
company had wormed their way into some 
gardens, turning the Neapolitan left, that 
good progress was made. The wall, which 
nearly surrounds the town on the land side, 
though nearly thirty feet high, offered but 
little difficulty, owing to the many apertures 
in it. Medici’s men again bore the brunt of 
the fighting, and behaved right well, in spite 
of their heavy losses. Some of the houses 
were gallantly contested ; but the Neapolitans 
fought like beaten troops, and were evidently 
bent on gradually retiring to the castle, their 


retreat being covered by a heavy fire of shot | 


and shell from the fortress, in spite of which 
the heroic Garibaldians gradually advanced 
from position to position, driving back the 
troops until, about four o’clock, they worked 
their way up to the entrance of the castle. 
In the mean time some of Medici’s men and 
Peard’s company, following the Marina on 
the western side of the peninsula, gained the 
heights to.seaward of the castle, and estab- 
lished themselves near an old windmill, which 
completely overlooked the northern works 
of Melazzo, and rapidly with their rifles 
drove the garrison out of that quarter. 
Nothing more could now be done for the 
want of heavy guns, as, from the height of 
its walls, and singularly strong natural posi- 
tion, the castle could not be escaladed. Bar- 
ricades were thrown up in all the immediate 
approaches towards the town, in readiness 
to repel any sortie, and officers and men, 
alike worn out and weary, lay down on their 
posis for the night—Garibaldi, with his head 
on a saddle, under the portico of a church in 
the centre of the Marina. Their successes, 
however, had been dearly bought, no less 


than seven hundred and fifty Garibaldians | 
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senz’s columns and the reserve bearing by 
far the greater portion, so that it may be 
said that out of the four thousand actually 
engaged, when you have deducted the six 
hundred men under Malenchini, who was 
driven back in the early part of the day with 
moderate loss, the remainder lost upwards 
of a fifth hors de combat, which, considering 
the number of hours they were engaged, tells 
they met with no ordinary resistance. As 
for the Neapolitans, so strong, and so well 
covered were their various positions, strength- 
ened by loopholes and barricades, that they 
did not lose more than one hundred and fifty 
in all. More than once the fate of Italy was 
doubtful, until the happy advance of the re- 
serves, under Dunn and Wyndham, the one 
on the right and the other on the left, turned 
the tide of the day; and to the pluck and 
judgment of these two officers, together with 
the admirable conduct of the Piedmontese 
sous officers, by whom their regiment was 
officered, to say nothing of the singularly 
steady conduct of the Palermitans, may be 
attributed the success of Garibaldi’s hardest 
fought battle in Italy; and it was generally 
stated that Bosco’s troops fought better than 
the Austrians had ever done in Lombardy 
against the Cacciatori delle Alpi. 
* * * * 


Such were the fruits of the fall of Melazzo, 
a battle in which the only Sicilian officer en- 
gaged was Bosco, and he was fighting against 
his own countrymen; a fact, however, not 
more remarkable than that the subscription 
throughout this fertile island in aid of Gari- 
baldi has only amounted to £5,000, and that 
he and his son had to pay for the hire of the 
horses during the first month they were in 
the island, and that, with the exception of 
the Marquis Fardella, and a few other hon- 
orable exceptions, no well-to-do Sicilian has 
joined the army. The pusillanimous and 
unpatriotic part taken by the majority in the 
destruction of the Bourbon dominion is pit- 
iable. They have no idea of risking the var- 
nish of their patent leather boots beyond the 
Cafés of the Toledo, or their precious per- 
sons beyond an evening’s drive on the Ma- 
rina or English garden; as for personal or 
pecuniary sacrifice, they will make none. 
Not a single house in Palermo would receive 
a wounded Garibaldian after its fall, save 
Rayuso of the Trinacria Hotel; and the fre- 
cious moments which are to give new life to 
Italy, are frittered away over ices and cigars 
that would sicken any but a Sicilian. 

* ~ * * * 

Sicily. being now free, must be ere long an- 

nexed to the dominions of Victor Emmanuel. 


were hors de combat, and of these over one | The crowd of adventurers swarming here 


hundred and fifty killed; Medici’s and Co- | from all parts of Europe—the appearance 
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of that bird of evil omen, Joseph Mazzini— 
the rapacity of the Sicilians, who all con- 
ceive that they are to receive lucrative pub- 
lic employment, together with their constant 
intrigue to upset the various ministries that 
have been formed, all tends to show that 
they are utterly unfit for self-government, 
and a state of anarchy must ensue if they are 
left to themselves, when Garibaldi leaves the 
island. But into whatsoever hands Sicily 
may fall, for years it must be rigorously gov- 
erned, before its motley and debased inhab- 
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itants can be expected to respect life or prop- 
erty, much less become fit to be citizens of 
a representative community. Here may be 
witnesscd the withering influence of gencra- 
tions of servitude and vassalage upon the 
two classes into which the community of 
Sicily may be divided—namely, the aristoc- 
racy and the working classes: the one is ig- 
norant and emasculated with dissipation, 
and the other degraded and demoralized to a 
degree without a parallel in Europe. 








“Nancy Dawson.”—I have made several 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain a copy of the 
old song of ‘“ Nancy Dawson.” <A copy of the 
first stanza, through the medium of “ N. & Q.,” 
would oblige C.D. H. 


[We intended to content ourselves by quoting 
oniy the first verse of this song, so popular 
“When George the Second was king ;”’ but as it 
is rarely to be found except in some out-of-the- 
way collections, such as The Bulfinch and Har- 
rison’s Vocal Magazine, 1781, not accessible to 
many of our readers, we have decided on print- 
ing it entire. It has been attributed to that 
whimsical and eccentric character George Alex- 
ander Stevens, author and actor :— 


“ Of all the girls in our town, 
The black, the fair, the red, the brown, 
That dance and prance it up and down, 
There’s none like Nancy Dawson! 


“Ter easy mien, her shape so neat, 
She foots, she trips, she looks so sweet, 
Her ev’ry motion’s so complete, 
I die for Nancy Dawson ! 


“Sce how she comes to give surprise, 
Wish joy and pleasure in her eyes ; 
To vive delight she always tries, 

So means my Nancy Dawson. 


“Vas there no task t’ obstruct the way, 
ho Shuter droil, nor house so gay, 
A bet of fifty pounds Vil lay, 
That I gained Nancy Dawson. 
“See how the op’ra takes a run, 
Exceeding Hamiet, Lear, or Lun, 
Thon::h in it there wou!d be no fun, 
Was ’t not for Nancy Dawson. 


“ Though Beard and Brent charm ev’ry night, 
The female’s Peachum’s justly right, 
4nd Filch and Lockit please the sight, 
’*Tis crowned by Nancy Dawson. 


‘See little Davy strut and puff— 
‘ P— on the op’ra and such stuff, 
My house is never full enough, 

A curse on Nancy Dawson!’ 


“ Though Garwick has had his day, 
And forced the town his laws t’ obey ; 
Now Johnny Rich * is come in play, 
With help of Nancy Dawson.’’] 
_ —Notes and Queries. 





Farapay.—His love of knowledge is so pure 
that it is the same thing to him whether any ad- 
dition to the stock is made by himself or some- 
body else. Very great men, such as he is now, 
can afford to let lesser men do all they can, and 
to help them to do it, without an uneasy thought 
about their own position and credit; but itis a 

_test of man’s real greatness whether he is aware 
, of this, or whether he is still subject to a jealousy 
| which he might have left behind long ago. The 
| highest man of all is he who does not consider 
{the thing, one way or another, but simply re- 
‘ joices in something being *gained, and does not 
'eare about who has the credit of it, himself or 
another. Probably Faraday does not care. He 
certainly never stops to discuss it; never stoops 
to urge any personal claim ; never wastes pre- 
cious thought and time in settling his own po- 
sition, or calculating his own greatness. But 
he always has Icisure and patience for other peo- 
ple’s claims. He has sympathy for every new 
success, and the most winning respect and ten- 
derness for every modest and sensible effort in 
that direction. What his power of sympathy is 
appears in his lectures to every class of persons. 
No treat that can be offered can tempt scientific 
men to forego a lecture of Faraday’s, while chil- 
dren, when he addresses them, understand all 
he tells them, or can go up to him afterwards to 
ask him to settle their difficulty. The same sim- 
ple hearty sympathy is always ready in his heart 
for the child who is trying for the first time to 
discern invisible things, and for the discoverer 
who is treading on his heels in his own path. 
Thus does he justify the view which excited Sir 
H. Davy’s smile, — that the spirit of the phi- 
— should be amiable and liberal.—Once a 
eek. 





* Alias Harlequin Lun. 
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THE Times correspondent, who is on such 
intimate terms with Garibaldi, has given a 
most interesting sketch of him as he ap- 
peared during a voyage from Palermo to 
Messina, on the eve of his invasion of Cala- 
bria. Here is the hero described— 

“ The prodigious breadth of the general’s 
shoulders, his colossal chest, and the natu- 
ral dignity and lion-like majesty of his coun- 
tenance, again and again incline a beholder 
to overrate his real stature, which is cer- 
tainly not above the middle size. You must 
go near him, and measure him by the stand- 


ard of common men, before you recover from | 


the error into which awe for that command- 
ing figure leads you. The hair, on a nearer 
inspection, is dark hazel, almost black, 
darker by far than the beard, which is tawny 
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| patriot, ‘sing you the war-songs of ten bar- . 


|baric and even savage nations, but I could 
‘not quote three notes to thrill the heart of 
‘an Italian as those of the ‘“ Marscillaise” 
istrike to the soul of every Frenchman, or 
| those of “ God Save the Queen” sink home 
ito the heart of an Englishman.’ He made 
| the trial of one of the many Italian failures, 
nevertheless, and his deep-toned, mellow 
‘voice, mellow in singing, as it is rather 
sharp ringing in conversation when raised 
‘above the ordinary pitch,—his voice rose 
above the chorus of his old comrades, as 
they sang the ditty which seemed among the 
‘many to have most taken the hero’s fancy. 

| _ Many other songs more or less of a war- 
like or patriotic character were tried, mostly 
with indifferent success. We had three 
ladies on board, who had all joined the 
‘group, and to whom Garibaldi paid easy, 


or reddish. He wears the hair rather long. | affable attentions. There is no gall in the 
The beard is full, and relieves the length of | milk of this man’s composition, or one would 


the oval face, which might otherwise be 
thought excessive. The temples are some- 
what compressed about the region of the 
eyes, and a very strong oblique depression 
is observable about the eyebrows. The cheek 
bones are high, and the nose comes down 
- between them in a perfectly straight long 
line, even with the slightly slanting forehead. 
The complexion of that small part of the 
face which is not hidden by the beard is not 
merely bronzed or sunburnt,—it has a pecul- 
iar sanguine hue, thickly studded with end- 
less freckles. This remarkable tint, the fea- 
tures, the color of the beard, joined to the 
calm but deep expression of the dark eye, 
all contribute to give his countenance that 
unmatched character which won for Gari- 
baldi the appellation of the ‘ Lionface.’” 


Here he is in a familiar social aspect, | 
laughing and singing like the rest of men— | 


** Towards noon the general had been en- 
gaged in a long conversation with Tiirr, 


when his attention was attracted by the | 


sound of merry voices in the fore part of the 
steamer. He walked up to his companions, 
who had got up a kind of volunteer concert; 
walked nearer and nearer, till he first stood, 
then sat, in the midst of the delighted group. 
All the unsuccessful attempts at national 
songs, hymns, or melodies which rose into 
ephemeral existence during the successive 
political commotions of 1831, 1848, and 1849 
were tried with indifferent success. Gari- 
baldi lamented that Italy alone, of all coun- 
tries under the sun—lItaly, which was great 
in nothing if not in music—had nothing like 
a national air or anthem to boast of. ‘I 
could,’ he said, with a slight touch of bitter- 
ness which has been felt by many an Italian 


|wonder how, after Como, he can bear to 
‘lock a woman in the face. Two of these fe- 
'male passengers belonged to a professional 
singer from Messina, and the latter was, 
‘after a little pressing, induced to favor the 
company with some more cultivated strains. 
/Garibaldi had sat down on a water-butt, 
resting his feet on the chain-cable, with his 
clbows on his knees, and his chin on both 
“his hands, with an upturned face, listening 
to civilized music with the attention of a man 
fitted by nature to appreciate the beautiful 
\whenever it falls in his way. One of his 
| companions, a draughtsman, was ready with 
| paper and pencil to catch the attitude and 
the group. ‘The moment was sublime, for 
the unconscicus general had put on an in- 
efizbly calm and delighted expression. Pres- 
ently the roughs again took up the strain, 
and the concert assumed that wild and des- 
.ultory character which belongs to such ex- 
tempore performances. There arose loud 
/peals of laughter, in which it did a man’s 
heart good to sce Garibaldi take a hearty 
share—Garibaldi, the man on whose shoul- 
ders weigh at this moment the destinies of 
Italy. Accustomed as they must be to the 
exhibition of such unaffected cordiality, Gari- 
baldi’s companions were as fully charmed to 
see their chieftain in such high good-humor 
as a comparative stranger might be. “The 
love and devotion of all men who ever draw 
near Garibaldi are something that passes all 
understanding. He loves all, and is loved 
by all; yet there is none with whom his su- 
preme authority is ever shared, none who is 
ever intimately taken into his councils. Itis 
only his heart that is open to all. His mind 
is exclusively his own, and his will admits 
no doubt or dispute.” 
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GARIBALDI. 


Perhaps the most charming glimpse of 
the hero is contained in the following pas- 
sage :— 


‘Thad a long conversation with Vecchi, 
who is one of his nearest and dearest friends. 
They had just been out for six or seven days; 
they had visited the volunteers encamped at 
the Golfo degli Aranci, on the north-east coast 
of the island of Sardinia, when Garibaldi 
took a fancy to let a few of his most intimate 
companions into the privacy of his delightful 
‘at home’ in the islet of Caprera, near the 
Madalena, and at the opening of the Straits 
of Bonifacio, between Sardinia and Corsica. 
As they drew near the little rock that bears 
the name of Caprera, some of his companions 
observed to Garibaldi that it was ‘a very 
small isle;’? whereupon the owner of the 
happy spot bridled up and answered, ‘Ca- 
prera is not small; wait till ye come nearer 
to it, ang you will see it is any thing but a 
small island.’ They came to port; they 
landed; they climbed up the rocky steep. 
Garibaldi was in a perfect ecstacy with the 
spot, the air, the look of the growing crops. 
‘Did you ever see such capital artichokes 
and such turnips? Every thing grows here 
in perfection; and then you must taste our 
fruit.’ Presently some of the domestic 
friends of the solitary landlord came up— 
sheep, goats, and pigs, which he knew and 
recognized one by one; four donkeys, one 
of whom he hailed by the august name of 
Pio Nono, and the three others by other 
names equally illustrious in contemporary 
history which I shall not write down. The 
harmless creatures came forward to be patted 
by their kind master, and rubbed their long- 
eared heads against his legs. Then came 
the bipeds of the establishment, old field- 
laborers, perfectly unsuspicious of the great- 
ness achieved by their master, and not car- 
ing a straw for it, who came out to greet 
him in their own rustic fashion, shaking and 
hugging him as a friend and a brother, as 
men who love the man and the master, and 
know nothing of the general or the hero, and 
falling into immediate discourse about the 
cow that had calved and the field that had 
been ploughed, as if the fate of the world 
hung on the result of the harvest of stony 
Caprera. Garibaldi then descanted on the 
delights and capabilities of the place; the 
firstrate shooting and capital fishing. He 
urged Vecchi to part with his Genoese Villa 
Spinola, and purchase the little islet opposite 
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to Caprera (there is a whole archipelago of 
mere rocks), for then, he said, they would 
reside vis-a-vis, and could establish a corre- 
spondence by signals each from their win- 
dows, etc. Talk of Aristides, Fabricius, or 
Cincinnatus! here is the most unaffectedly 
and consistently disinterested and single- 
minded hero in the whole world, ancient or 
modern.” 


Mr. Bailey Denton, who has been in Italy 
on business, sends a report of what he saw 
to the Times :— 


‘My travelling has been extended to 
Venice and through Piedmont to Genoa, 
and I have been much struck with the fran- 
tic sympathy with Garibaldi which prevails 
throughout the whole of the Sardinian prov- 
inces. All the large towns,—Milan, Ber- 
gamo, Novara, Asti, Pavia, Parma, Genoa, 
and Turin, as well as the minor villages, are 
on the gui vive, and Garibaldi’s name you 
hear from every lip. The red-shirted en- 
thusiasts may be seen openly mixing with 
the crowds which are doing henor to the two 
youthful sons of Victor Emmanuel, who are 
now going the round of their new province, 
and are very wisely making themselves pop- 
ular by mixing with the people at the public 
promenades and theatres. You may see the 
people devouring the newspapers, such as 
L’Unita Italiana and Il Movimento, with 
a rapacity astonishing to an Englishman. 
One reader suffices for a cluster of half a 
dozen hearers. It seems that every one is 
affected by the Garibaldi fever. His por- 
trait has been photographed to all sizes, and 
may be seen in the shape of a stud for the 
red shirt or as a big ‘ poster’ on the towns’ 
walls. A few days ago, two British steam- 
boats were lying in the port of Genoa under 
engagement for Garibaldian service, and 
upon one the red shirts and caps were con- 
gregated ready for starting to Messina, with 
the British flag flying at her stern. While 
the flame of ‘freedom,’ as every one calls it, 
thus burns so generally and glaringly through- 
out Piedmont, Sardinia, and Lombardy, it 
burns as ccrtainly, though in a smouldering 
state, in Venetia. It is curious to observe 
how the sympathy with Garibaldi is mani- 
fested. An Englishman is considered a safe 
person, to whom all Italians may unburden 
themselves, but they will only do so when 


the domestics and ‘strangers,’ as they call 
Germans, who are unknown to them, are 





absent.” 
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RAIN IN SEPTEMBER. 


O sweet September rain ! 
I hear it fall upon the garden-beds, 
Freshening the blossoms which begin to wane ; 
Or ’tis a spirit who treads 
The humid alleys through— 
Whose light wings rustle in the avenue— 
Whose breath is like the rose, 
When to the dawn its petals first unclose. 


Swift, swift, the dancing lines 
Flash on the water, brim the dusky pool, 
Brim the white cups of bindweed, where it 
twines 
Amid the hedgerows cool. 
Eastward cloud-shadows drift 
Where the wet autumn breeze is flying swift— 
Bending the poplar tree— 
Chasing white sails along the misty sea. 


Drenching the dry brown turf, 
Softening the naked cornland for the plough, 
Fretting with bells of foam the eddying surf, 

Loading the heavy bough 

With moisture, whose relief 
Slakes the hot thirst of every porous leaf— 

O sweet September rain ! 

We welcome thee across the western main. 


This earth is very fair, 
Whereon with careless thankless hearts we 
stand : 
A sphere of marvels in this coiling air, 
Girdling the fertile land ; 
There the cloud-islands lie— 
There the great tempests do arise and die— 
The rain is cradled there, 
Falls on the round world, makes it green and 
fair. 


Unfelt, unseen, unheard, 
The rain comes sudden ‘from the concave sky ; 
Even so the human spirit oft is stirred 

Most imperceptibly : 

Rustle as if of rain 


Heard in the chambers of our heart’s lone fane— 


Breath as of freshened flowers 
Whose odor perished in the sultry hours. 


A mystery lurks within 
Our heart ; we live a false factitious life. 
Earth trembles with inexpiable sin : 
Wherefore its outer life 
Falls gross upon our ears, 
Deadening the delicate music of the spheres— 
Seems unto us the best, 
So that we know not love, we know not rest. 


Only sometimes we lie 
Where autumn sunshine streams like purple 
wine 
Through dusky branches, gazing on the sky, 
And shadowy dreams divine, 
Our troubled hearts invest 
With the faint fantasy of utter rest— ° 
And for one moment we 
Hear the long wave-roll of the Infinite Sea. 
Mortimer COLLins. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 
e® 








A POURING WET DAY.—THE SUMMONS. 


A POURING WET DAY. 


Rain! endless rain! methinks the weeping 
clouds 


| Should long ere this have deepest grief assuaged 


With their fast-falling tears. 
winds ! 

Drive these o’er-gloomy mourners far away, 

So pitilessly selfish in their woe. 

Poor shiv’ring earth! when will these spiteful 
ones 

Hear her sad sighs, and cease to interpose 

Between her and her love—the god of day— 

Ready to woo her with his brightest smiles, 


Quick-footed 


But by these marplots thwarted in his wish ? 


Say, ill-used orb, who, in most generous mood, 
Hast often given these traitor clouds attire 

Of roseate hue, superbly fringed with gold, 
Canst thou fresh honors on the rebels fling ? 
Wilt thou again recline thy weary head, 

In summer eve, on their ungrateful breasts, 
And fondly kiss them with thy ruddy lips ? 
And ye, sweet, blue-eyed, even-tempered skies, 
That look so happy all the sunlit hours, 

And in the night wear such a tranquil face, 
When moon and stars hang up thet shining 


lamps, 
When shall we see you? Peevish clouds, be- 
gone! —Once a Week. 





THE SUMMONS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


My ear is full of summer sounds, 

With summer sights my languid eye ; 
Beyond the dusty village bounds 
I loiter in my daily rounds, 

And in the noontime shadows lie. 


The wild bee winds his drowsy horn, 
The bird swings on the ripened wheat, 
The long, green lances of the corn 
Are tilting in the winds of morn, 
The locust shrills his song of heat. 


Another sound my spirit hears, 

A deeper sound that drowns them all,— 
A voice of pleading choked with tears, 
The call of human hopes and fears, 

The Macedonian cry to Paul! 


The storm-bell rings, the trumpet blows ; 
I know the word and countersign ; 
Wherever Freedom’s vanguard goes, 
Where stand or fall her friends or foes, 
I know the place that should be mine. 


Shamed be the hands that idly fold, 
And lips that woo the reed’s accord, 
When laggard Time the hour has tolled 
For true with false and new with old 
To fight the battles of the Lord! 


O brothers! blest by partial fate 
With power to match the will and deed, 
To him your summons comes too late, 
Who sinks bencath his armor’s weight, 
And has no answer but God-speed ! 


—Altlantic Monthly. 
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